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We beg to state that we decline to return or to enter 
into correspondence as to rejected communications ; 
and to this rule we can make no exception. Manu- 

scripts not acknowledged within four weeks are 


rejected. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


The King has arrived in India and is now at Delhi. 
in his first words to the Indian people he naturally re- 
called his visit of six years ago. He was no stranger 
among them. These ceremonies at Bombay are but the 
outward flourishes of the Durbar itself; but in the pro- 
cession which followed King George might already 
perceive the difference in the greeting of an Eastern and 
a Western crowd. An English crowd bursts upon the 
King with cheers; at Bombay the Indian crowd burst 
upon King George with colour. It was unfortunate 
that the great tent within the fort at Delhi should be 
destroyed by fire on the morrow of the King’s landing. 
However, both the big fires of this week at Delhi were 
almost at once discovered to be accidental. 


The Insurance Bill has got through, which is the 
utmost that can be said for it. Not that there was any- 
thing perilous in its passage through third reading— 
the Government items can be counted on. But it has 
been so much altered in committee that it is almost a 
stretch of language to say the Bill introduced by Mr. 
George passed at all. Of course it will be easy to 
misrepresent the Opposition’s attitude. We shall hear 
plenty about wishing to kill the Bill but wanting the 
courage to vote straight against it. The plain truth 
's that Mr. Bonar Law did the honest thing. He 
Wants national insurance and he knew that the Bill was 
full ot faults and more time was wanted to make it work- 
able, and he voted accordingly. 


How true the Radicals are to free speech—having 
ended the one stage of their Insurance Bill in which 
liberty of speech can prevail they take off the gag and 
mvite a free, full-dress debate! After all it is like the 
way of tyrants throughout history, at any rate revolu- 


tionary tyrants. Even the French Revolution terrorists 
allowed their victims to make a few remarks when they 
were marched out of prison to the place of execution 
provided the remarks were not too many and there was 
not too large a public present to applaud them. 
there is this difference between the two examples of 
Radical or Revolutionary generosity—the terrorists did 
not insist on coming on the platform and making a good 
half of the remarks themselves. 


We must be grateful however for the shred of liberty 
to speak which Liberalism has left us. Thanks to it we 
had the best speech from Mr. Bonar Law that he has 
ever made in the House. Lord Hugh Cecil in speaking 
of Mr. Bonar Law lately called him deliberately ‘‘a 
very brilliant man’’. The praise in the light of Mr. 
Law’s speech on Wednesday appears by no means ex- 
travagant. It was a feat that would have been notable 
in any great debate. It was without fluff and false 
sentiment. It was penetrating; and marked by that 
intellectual common-sense which has distinguished Mr. 
Law from all other constant speakers—save Mr. Asquith 
—on fiscal matters. 


But perhaps the best feature of the speech was its 
entire freedom from any vote-catching sayings. A 
foolish orator once whispered to a friend who nudged 
him to stop, ‘‘I am speaking to posterity’. The 
‘* much-talkers ’’ of Parliaments do not speak with an 
eye on posterity, they speak with an eye on the elec- 
torate. Mr. Law clearly spoke just what he honestly 
felt and thought—a great parliamentary speech with so 
little of the platform about it is rarely heard in a debate 
on home affairs. 


Mr. Asquith was good too. But does he ever make 
a poor speech on a set occasion? We cannot recall 
one that read ill next day. His excellence is extraor- 
dinarily level, his parliamentary form flawless. One 
has heard much poorer speeches at times from genius, 
from Randolph Churchill, from Mr. Balfour, and Lord 
Salisbury, if not from Gladstone. Mr. Asquith is 
doubtless a great commoner. The parliamentary his- 
torian will probably set him at least as high as Peel, 
Russell or Palmerston. He described the amendment 


of Mr. Forster—who opened the debate ably—as 
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‘* faltering, halting, pottering ’’, a phrase that naturally 
told among the Ministerialists: and he ‘‘ brushed it 
aside”’. Who was it that was always “ brushing ”’ 
things aside? Was it Podsnap in ‘‘ Bleak House ’’? 


But when the Prime Minister gravely tells us he does 
not know his own address, we demur. He declared 
impressively that there is no half-way house between 
Yes and No! We suppose he would deny also that 
there is a penumbral zone between truth and untruth 
in the half-shadow of which Professor Tyndall once 
declared that Mr. Gladstone sailed. Does Mr. Asquith 
really mean this? Why, it is the very house in which 
every Prime Minister, who holds office by the adroit 
management of two or three distinct and wholly self- 
seeking groups, must live of course. It is Mr. 
Asquith’s own address.- That he is ‘‘in residence ”’ 
there now, and that it is a house of glass windows, is 
‘What Every’ Woman—who is a_ suffragette— 
_Knows,”’ 


‘ 


He was constantly ‘* in residence *’ during the passage 
of the Trade Union Bill. He has been much at home 
there—or the Chancellor of the Exchequer has been— 
during the progress of this Insurance Bill. When 
Labour’ grows Awkward, he takes refuge there; and 
when Home RuJe grows awkward he will naturally bé 
there again. And when he is there all the world knows 
it, for the flag of the Prime Minister is nailed to the 
weather-cock. 


Writing of this half-way house between Yes and No 
—which some will call the house of life—and ‘the zoné 
between truth and untruth, reminds us of the -astound- 
ing statement inthe.‘ Westminster Gazette ’’.. Criticis- 
ing this debate, it said on Thursday: ‘‘ It is part and 
parcel of the mystery of party politics that each side 
sees not only arguments, but facts themselves, from 
opposite points of view. It is impossible to tell lies 
without letting in a little truth; and it is probably as 
difficult to tell the truth, in this illogical world .of 
Liberals and Conservatives, without uttering a few lies. 
There is no public man of political pre-eminence and 
nobility of sentiment who is not a convicted liar or sup- 
pressor of the truth from the impartial standpoint of 
party ’’’. And one had always believed that the Liberals 
and their leaders in Parliament were like George Wash- 
ington as a boy ! 


All that Mr. Lloyd George was able to prove in his 
gross attack upon Lord Robert Cecil was that Lord 
Robert had not succeeded in putting the whole truth 
about the Insurance Bill into an election leaflet. 
Has Mr. George, we wonder, ever seen the whole 
truth about anything in any election leaflet? There 
has of late been too much waving of these leaflets 
in the House of Commons. Few of these docu- 
ments would escape criticism were they calmly 
considered when the contest is over and forgotten. 
Lord Robert’s leaflet was thoroughly respectable. 
Mr. George was unable to find in it anything 
which was strictly untrue. Can this be said of 
the document to which it was an answer? Is it true 
that working men will get ninepence for fourpence under 
the Insurance Bill? Is not the riposte entirely legiti- 
mate that he will almost certainly get less than nine- 
pence for more than fourpence ? 


Mr. Lloyd George can hardly be so extremely inno- 
cent of politics as to be sincere in his wrath over these 
insurance leaflets. He would seem to be looking for a 
judge’s summing up on the merits of his Bill coupled 
with a recommendation for mercy. Perhaps he would 
like every political organisation to exercise powers of 
censorship and revision ovet the ‘‘ literature’’ of the 
others. Unionists would not lose by the arrangement. 
Never again would there be any body of “‘ literature ”’ 
comparable with the Radical output on Chinese labour 
and the pensions of the aged poor. Lord Robert’s 
leaflet, we think, would pass the board provided Mr. 
Lloyd George were not a member. His omission of 


particulars as to the age-limits for members of the 


Buntingford Society was made to look ugly by Mr. 
George ; but, as Lord Robert pointed out, he had given 
the average for all members, and, as it happened, most 
of them joined the society between the ages of sixteen 
and twenty. 

‘‘T have spoken "’, said Mr. Bonar Law in his Home 
Rule address at Bootle, ‘‘ as 1 always try to speak, with 
restraint ; but restraint does not mean weakness.”’ The 
comment was just. His language was nowhere violent ; 
but we have seldom read a more complete exposure of 
the Nationalist position, or, indeed, a speech on any 
theme more clearly resolute in intention. The first 
portion of the speech was the more ably reasoned. The 
Nationalists prefer rags and beggars in Ireland; for 
their agitation is founded on the misery of their people— 
witness Mr. T. W. Russell.and,his attitude towards the 
Agricultural Organisation Society. All through the 
speech Mr. Bonar Law was deadly for his opponents in 
illustration, and in the things he chose to remember. 
Truly Mr. Birrell must be bitterly aware as he reads: 
“It is as difficult to keep a witty saying as a live coal 
in vour mouth’. Mr. Birrell’s billiard balls, like certain 
historic tennis balls of a Erench prince, have changed 
to gunstones, 

The Naval Prize Bill was read a third time on Thurs- 
day, passing the House of Commons by the compara- 
tively narrow majority of 47. Mr. Wyndham summed 
up the three chief lines of criticism of the Bill: food 
should not be contraband ; neutral ships should not be 
sunk; private vessels should not be converted. We 
may add to this that the composition of the Prize Court 
has also been heavily attacked. Sir E. Grey tacitly 
admitted that critics of the Bill had a reasonable case 
against it, but pleaded that this case had been exagge- 
rated. Will the Government accept amendment of the 
Bill by the House of Lords? It is hardly surprising that 
the House of Lords has already determined to reject it 
rather than pass it in its present form. 


Very interesting but unreal was the Persian debate 
raised by Lord Curzon on Thursday. Diplomatic 
language must be optimistic, but what chance does 
either Lord Curzon or Lord Morley see of keeping up 
even the fiction of Persian independence for more than 
a short time? It is not a matter of Russian or British 
assurances; these things do not come of deliberate 
plan, as Lord Curzon forcibly pointed out, one thing 
grows out of another. Egypt has become English and 
Morocco French; what will prevent Persia becoming 
Russian? Certainly the Anglo-Russian agreement 


will not, it will rather induce it. For if things 
come to partition, that agreement has left us 
but a corner of Persia. And the  parliamen- 
tary venture is also playing into Russian hands. 
Constitutional government in Persia means no 
government; and anarchy will compel occupation by 
Russia and England. We are all for Persian 


independence, no doubt, but nothing can help Persia 
but the discovery of a man. Let Persia throw up an 
Abdurrahman, and let us back him. | However, Lord 
Curzon did well to raise the question. Sir’ E. Grey’s 
policy is not watched narrowly enough. 


Meantime the Persian Parliament seems bent on its 
own destruction. It refuses to accept the Russian terms 
or to dismiss Mr. Shuster. The Russian troops must 
therefore continue to advance to Teheran, and in the 
end there seems nothing for it but for Russia to 
undertake the administration. At present it is stated 
that 400 Cossacks have been sent on in advance. In 
the case of fanatical feeling breaking out in the capital, 
which is highly probable in the circumstances, these 
would not be enough and would easily be overwhelmed 
with disastrous consequences to all foreigners there, 
for then Russia and England would have to conquer the 
whoie country. 


It is also stated that we have sent one Indian cavalry 
regiment to Shiraz. This, in case of trouble, would 
also prove insufficient. It is very unfortunate that 
Mr. Shuster has acted in so tactless a fashion and 
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the Mejliss so arrogantly, for it has hastened the 
inevitable. Whatever we do we shall get no kudos 
out of this business and only trouble. Everyone who 
knew the country predicted that parliamentary Govern- 
ment there must be a farce. Brigandage was always 
normal in the South, the telegraph officials or very well 
armed convoys alone being exempt. Anything like 
decent administration might greatly improve the lot 
of the Persian cultivator ; this will never be effected by 
parliamentary talk. 


Yuan Shih-kai is understood to deprecate the sug- 
gested removal of the entire Court and its entourage to 
Jehol, pending negotiations, as likely to excite alarm 
and upheaval in Peking; but it may be questioned 
whether any less drastic measure will enable the clean 
sweep of the old evil influences which the Reformers 
demand. It would be open, then, to the new régime to 
stipulate who and what should be re-admitted into swept 
and gafnished quarters. Shanghai is, in the meantime, 
being tranquilly administered, and is named as a likely 
spot for the conference; though there is wisdom in 
the suggestion that too many extremists are there, 
and that a calmer atmosphere might be found at 
Hankow. The Insurgents on the Lower Yangtze have 
completed the conquest of Nanking ; but the Imperialist 
general responsible for the massacres there is said to 
have escaped. 


Meantime Li Yuan-hung has applied (through H.B.M. 
Consul) for a truce, which Yuan Shih-kai promptly 
granted, and which has since been extended to permit 
the assembly of delegates from the Provinces for 
the purpose of discussing a form of government. 
Prima facie, the resignation of the Regent might seem 
likely to facilitate an understanding, especially as it is 
accompanied by a provision that all responsibility 
for political affairs is to be henceforward in the 
Premier and the Cabinet. But the provision that the 
Empress-Dowager shall be associated with the Emperor 
in the promulgation of edicts and at State functions is 
too suggestive of former conditions to commend itself 
to Reformers—at any rate of the Republican school. 
Nor is the association of an undistinguished Manchu in 
the guardianship of the young Emperor likely to be 
palatable ; though the selection of his colleague, Hsu 
Shih-chang, is unexceptionable. 


At last the Italians seem to have scored a substantial 
success in the immediate neighbourhood of the town of 
Tripoli. They claim to have cleared the Turks and 
Arabs out of the Oasis, and, if this is really so, it should 
prove a considerable relief to the invading force. Surely 
too the ammunition of the defenders must be running 
low. It might be possible to smuggle small amounts 
through Egypt and Tunis, but no large quantity. There 
has also been fighting round Benghazi, and there is little 
doubt that the Arabs have horribly mutilated the bodies 
of Italian soldiers. These are the unpleasant incidents 
of a ‘*‘ Holy War’’. Nothing more has been heard of 
the threatened blockade of the Dardanelles. 


The policy of the Young Turks is beginning to bear 
fruit in Macedonia. At IJshtib a mosque has been 
blown up by dynamite, many Mohammedans being 
killed and wounded. This happened on a market day 
and the town was full of Bulgarian peasants, upon 
whom the Turks wreaked their vengeance, about one 
hundred being killed and wounded. A railway station 
has also been blown up, and evidently the activity of 
the secret societies has been aroused. This is ominous, 
but it is absurd to attribute the trouble to the 
instigation of Italian agents as the Porte seems 
inclinea to do. It is to be noted that King Ferdinand 
has returned from Vienna au mieux with Austria. 


The speech of the German Chancellor on Tuesday 
has sufficed to cover his retreat, but has thrown no 
further light on England’s attitude in the summer. 
What he said on Anglo-German relations was correct 
but freezing. This is much wiser than gush 
which no one would believe. 


Sir E. Grey spoke on 


the same day at Plymouth and deprecated the perpetual 
tapping of the international barometer to see if it were 
inclined to rise. The German Chancellor in his speech 
seemed to forget that England had Treaty obligations 
with France and Spain; this vitiated his argument, 
otherwise there was little fault to find with what he said. 


Mr. Taft deals only with the Trusts in his Message 
to Congress; but he promises—or should we say 
threatens ?—several additional Messages between now 
and Christmas. The Sherman law may at last be 
worked, says Mr. Taft; and we intend that it shall. 
Also we will set up an executive tribunal with special 
powers to deal with industrial questions; and we will 
have a Federal Incorporation Law. It is a serious pro- 
gramme for the Trusts, though Mr. Taft is not for 
destroying them. It would seem that Mr. Rockefeller’s 
retirement, timing seasonably with the Message, marks 
an end of their mightiest period. 


The Mansion House Council on Health and Housing 
met this year under a sense of great loss. Mr. Craies, 
as honorary secretary, had ‘** run’’ the Council for some 
years with great skill. He had all the qualities needed 
—legal learning, keen intellect, good humour. Few 
men can have done so much good quietly, without 
thought of repute or reward. His death shortly before 
the annual meeting was a serious shock to the Council, 
but it counts many men of ability and energy, and these 
we know well will see that the Council’s very useful 
work goes on unabated. We do not know any work to 
which money can be given with more certainty of value 
for it. Speaking of housing, Sir A. Griffiths Boscawen 
introduced his Housing Bill on Thursday. We shall 
discuss it later. 


Sentiment is certainly against women _ pushing 
railway waggons. In future they are prohibited; but 
how can the new clause of the Mines Bill against 


‘lifting weights likely to injure them’’ give 
additional protection? The Workmen’s Compensation 
Act does all that can be done, one would think. The 


pit-brow women have gained their point; and they are 
to go on working. There were two cross-currents of- 
opinion. Mr. Masterman in one speech treated women 
as children. In another he pleaded for their independ- 
ence as against the Labour members. Unionists seem 
generally to take the view against the restriction of 
women’s labour. The Labour members are suspect, 
as wanting to get trade union wages which the 
employment of women hinders. 


Cruelty to animals is fortunately less disputable than 
humanitarianism. Pit ponies are to be under 
inspection; and blind ponies are excluded altogether ; 
no horses under four years old are to be sent down; 
and they must be inspected as to their fitness. The 
question as to the blind ponies arouses most sympathy. 
A blind horse is more useful in a pit than anywhere 
else; and colliers take their presence as a matter of 
course; perhaps use makes them a little blunt. Sir 
W. Markham denied any particular cruelty in working 
blind ponies. But there was practically no opposition ; 
and the general opinion was that it is better to kill 
blind ponies than to work them in dark mines. Sir 
Frederick Banbury carried his point for paid inspectors 
appointed by the Home Office instead of inspectors of 
the S.P.C.A.; and he is no doubt right. 


In the Copyright Bill debate on Monday last the 
question was again discussed whether the great national 
libraries should automatically receive a copy of every 
published book. Lord Montagu of Beaulieu moved an 
amendment requiring the libraries to ask for the books 
they wanted and intended to keep. In default of this, 
presumably, they would go without. Lord Curzon 
remembered with crushing effect that in 1818 the Cam- 
bridge Library did not consider it worth while to acquire 
Beethoven’s ‘‘ Sonatas ’’, Miss Austen’s ‘‘ Emma’”’, 
Byron’s ‘‘ Siege of Corinth’’, and Scott’s ** Anti- 
quary”’. They were not wanted. Assuredly, the 
librarian must not be trusted to claim only such books 
as he thinks necessary. 
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An incidental result of the Copyright Bill is the formal 
recognition of architecture as a fine art. To quote Lord 
Haldane, the Bill gave to architects ‘‘ the recognition 
of a right in the creation of their own brains in the same 
way as it was given in the case of other artistic 
persons ’’, Lord S. Aldwyn’s talk of a local authority 
being compelled to pay ‘* blackmail to the architect for 
the copyright of the design ’’ was surely a little too 
forcible. Why, in the opinion of Lord S. Aldwyn, 
should the royalties of an architect be ‘‘ blackmail ’’ any 
more than the royalties of a playwright? Because the 
architect’s royalties are likely to be paid by a local 
authority ? 

Dead books are a standing dish with Lord Rosebery’: 
every week we find he has been at them again. ‘* There 
is no department of any library’’, runs his latest 
declaration, ‘‘in which books are so rarely dead‘as 
the department of travel.’’ He goes on to confess that 
rarely can he put aside a book of trayel, however bad 
itmay be. Thisis really an amazing confession. More 
books of travel are emptied upon the public every year 
than any other kind of book, always excepting the 
novels. Yet there is nothing so rare as a good one. 
Every dull person who goes to Japan or the Sandwich 
Islands must write about it, and a dull person can only 
write a dull book. 


A good travel book is of necessify more difficult to 
write than most other kinds of literature. We have 
known those who say that even some of Hakluyt is 
sawdust. The common assumption is that a man who 
cannot see anything worth writing about in his own 
home is quite capable of finding something worth 
writing about in a foreign country. This is against all 
reason. Naturally enough, he will see less and under- 
stand less when he is abroad than when he is at home. 
There are only two kinds of travel book worth keeping 
in the library. The first is the book of the explorer 
of strange lands and peoples, with the training and 
the natural gift to add to our knowledge of the world. 
The other sort is not really a book of travel at all. 
It is the adventure of a personality, where the book 
is interesting because the man is with us. 

The best noted solicitor of his generation, Sir George 
Lewis, died on Thursday. He retired from practice 
two years ago at the age of seventy-five ; and for some 
years before that he had ceased to be the prominent 
person in legal life he so long had been. A _ baronetcy 
is a very uncommon form of distinction for legal emi- 
nence; equally rare for barristers as solicitors. |The 
great barristers become peers; Judges most IKnights ; 
solicitors very seldom either; but Sir George Lewis 
attained knighthood in 1893 ; and a baronetcy in 1902. 

Lord Russell of Killowen owed a great deal to Lewis, 
and Lewis owed much to Russell, and the Irish Party 
was the greatest debtor to both from the result of the 
Parnell Commission. Russell was Attorney-General 
from 1892 to 1894. This was also the time of the 
second Home Rule stir, and it was then that Lewis 
was knighted. The baronetcy followed, perhaps on 
the principle that success is for the successful. The 
galaxy of Russell, Lewis and Labouchere, which so 
long shone in the Courts, began to lose its splendour 
with the departure of Russell to the Bench; and after 
Mr. Labouchere retired Sir George Lewis’ star paled. 
The great days of causes célébres were over; and to 
those in middle life the later days became degenerate. 


Mr. Richard Davey, who died in Venice a few days 
since, was one of a brilliant circle now nearly all gone. 
A Saturday Reviewer for very many years, in the old 
days he loved the society of artists, actors, and 
men of letters. He was reckoned a Bohemian when 
Bohemianism meant something more than a cockney’s 
“‘night out’’. In later yéars his mind was dwelling 


mainly on the position of Catholic Christianity in 
Europe. He saw through the anti-Christian aim, con- 
spiracy he called it, of the Republican parties all through 
Europe and told the truth about them with a vigour 
that, from their resentment, seems to have had a 
considerable sting. 


MORE HASTE. 


T may not be Mr. Lloyd George’s fault that he is an 
clectioneering artist first and anything else second: 
some may not think it his infirmity. Certainly it is a 


great advantage to him in the progress to office; but 
it is a great disadvantage when he has got there, 


greater perhaps for the country than for him. Every. 
thing presents itself to Mr. Lloyd George in relation 
to votes. It is first as an electioneering device that a 
reform strikes him. Satisfied that it has potentialities 
enough that way to make it worth his while to take 
up, Mr. Lloyd George may then consider it in rela. 
tion to the welfare of the State. We admit that, 
like some bigger men than himself, he is always per- 
suaded that the two coincide. He makes himself 
believe, and really does believe, that the thing which 
he took up because of its electioneering possibilities is 
really quite the best thing on its merits as well. — This 
naturally results in great fervour and energy in carry. 
ing it through. But unfortunately its conception in 
vote-catching shapes it for ever. That is why it is so 
unfortunate that Mr. Llovd George should have been 
the man to take in hand some of the greatest of 


social questions. They demanded attention, but 
he has got them on to wrong lines. National 


insurance is the latest and most striking instance, 
Mr. George gets the idea. He sees that some. 
thing ought to be done and reckons that the nation 
will soon think the same. Therefore his party must do 
it; and, what is almost as important—perhaps a little 
more—he must do it himself. The other side must not 
be given a chance of doing a good thing. So to do it 
quickly becomes more important than to doit well. He 
must launch a scheme, thought out or not, ready or un- 
ready. He must trust to its passage through Parlia- 
ment to get it into decent shape and to luck to work it 
when passed. It is not very strange that immense and 
intricate schemes shot on to the floor in this way should 
soon trip up their author. The Insurance Bill has been 
labouring heavily from the very moment of launching. 
If it has not foundered it is only because it has been 
practically rebuilt during the voyage. Every day a new 
leak, or many leaks were sprung, and day by day these 
are stopped up, generally by aid of the Opposition, until 
the Bill comes through Third Reading so curious a 
patchwork. so unlike its original self, that Mr. George 
himself can hardly call it his own. Four hundred and 
seventy questions put in one night from the Chait 
were, he claimed in self-defence, mainly improvements 
made at the instigation of the Opposition. If a Bill 
needs four hundred and seventy improvements in only 
as much of it as can be discussed in a single night, 
what whole part has it at all? It is obvious it is not 
a scheme, it is not a plan at all, in any real sense. it 
is at best an idea floated in an impossible form, and 
the very most that could be done by amendment was 
to enable it just to keep above the water. Could there 
be a worse way of dealing with social reform? 
Of all problems these of State remedies for ills in the 
people’s daily life need most careful thinking. It is 
not only that unthought-out schemes may do positive 
harm, but they must.in any event stand in the way of 
better schemes. It is difficult to recover from a bad 
start. Once vou have occupied the ground, you cannot 
clear it again. It is all very well to say vou can correct 
mistakes, as discovered by experience, but you cannot 
get away from the direction given by the original im- 
pulse. We never sweep away and begin all over again. 
The success of national insurance in this country will 
be prejudiced for generations to come by Mr. George's 
hurry, hurry to get the glory for his party. It is pre 
cisely because we are deeply convinced of the great need 
of social legislation in this country that we resent Mr. 
George’s methods. He neither thinks out his scheme 
himself nor lets others think it out. He proposes 
what is impossible, the least discussion bringing out 
its grotesque absurdity, and then changes everything 
in a moment, with the least possible notice to the Housé 
and with little or no time at all left for discussion. 
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Some excuse might be made for doing this with an 
admittedly highly contentious Bill, which the Opposi- 
tion would avowedly destroy if they could and certainly 
could not be expected to amend constructively. But 
such treatment of what was floated as an agreed Bill, 
a Bill dealing with a non-party question, which the 
Opposition by its author’s own confession greatly helped 
to improve, is simply indecent. 

The whole thing of course is just politics; it is not 
socialreform. Mr. Lloyd George wanted to do this thing 
himself. He saw that he would have no chance next 
session, and he could not tell what might happen after- 
wards. He wanted to put the Opposition in the dilemma 
of either accepting a bad Bill or being misrepresented 
as Opposing national insurance root and_ branch. 
Politics apart, there is not a man in the country who 
would not agree that it would have been much better 
for the success and well working of national insurance 
to withdraw this Bill and, in the light of experience got 
by debate in the House and country, draft a new and 
carefully considered one, which could be discussed as 
a really agreed Bill. If Mr. Lloyd George had not 
votes to consider, it is what he would undoubtedly do. 
But it would be a humiliation for him and for the Govern- 
ment, and he prefers that social reform should suffer 
rather than the Ministry, His speech on the third read- 
ing was in the tone of defiant chagrin a man generally 
adopts who is conscious that he is in the wrong. Mr. 
George knows well enough that he has come very badly 
out of these insurance discussions. His attempt to divert 
the issue by vulgar attacks like that on Lord Robert 
Cecil showed how ill at ease he was. And his soreness 
is of course exacerbated by the unpopularity of his Bill 
in the country. He takes credit for facing this un- 
popularity when he decided on a contributory Bill. We 
will not say he did not expect to be unpopular, though 
itis not his way to court unpopularity, but all the same 
he is convinced it will soon be very popular, when 
he will get the reward due to his good deeds; so there 
was no very great self-sacrifice after all in making the 
Bill contributory. He calculated on coming into his 
own all in good time. Unionists who believe that 
national insurance, though compulsory and contributory, 
will one day be accepted by the country as an extremely 
good thing—of whom we are—might just as reasonably, 
ably, and more so, take credit for not exploiting the 
obvious unpopularity of the Bill for the moment. 
There is a good deal of pressure being put on Unionist 
members to oppose the Bill. Not a few Radical 
local magnates have approached the local Unionists in 
that sense; some, we hear, have actually broken with 
their party because of the Bill. It would not be strange, 
in these circumstances, if a good many Unionists, not 
as keen on social legislation of the kind as, for instance, 
the Unionist Social Reform Committee, should have 
felt some temptation to vote against the Bill. 

We should have been very sorry had any consider- 
able number done so—we had rather not one had— 
because, entirely because, it would have left the im- 
pression on the people that the party was against 
national insurance on its merits apart from any par- 
ticular scheme. We are quite aware that it is now 
possible to misrepresent the vote for the Amendment 
asa vote against National Insurance ; it will be so repre- 
sented. Mr. Asquith himself emphatically promised 
to do it. Foreseeing this, we were not in love with 
the amendment. We doubted its wisdom tactically. 
But it was a perfectly straightforward move. It would 
have been a gain every way to re-commit the Bill. It 
would have resulted not in no Bill but a better one. 
The passage of the Amendment, we are told, would have 
killed the Bill. It would certainly have killed the 
Government. Then we should have brought in a Bill 
of our own; and an infinitely better one. Anyway, it 
will be the business of the Unionist party on the first 
Possible opportunity to amend this Bill, so far as it can 

done, into a decent scheme. 


REVOLUTIONISTS AND THE LAND. 


“N OBLE Lords seem to be straining over gnats after 
swallowing a camel’’ was Lord Carrington’s 
thrust at the Upper House on Tuesday when it 
carried one of its amendments against the Govern- 
ment. It was a cruel gibe because it was so 
true. We must congratulate Lord Carrington on 
this witticism at the cost of the assembly he adorns: 
wit at the expense of one’s colleagues is sometimes 
almost as honest as wit at the expense of oneself. The 
House of Lords having once swallowed the huge camel 
of the Parliament Bill, hump and all, is we fear hence- 
forth powerless to do anything but strain a little over 
the gnats. Here and there the Peers have contrived 
to squash a few of the gnats that have been buzzing 
about them—intent to sting—during the debate on the 
Smallholders Bill for Scotland ; and it is rather droll to 
see some of these tiny adventures described in the Par- 
liamentary reports as ‘‘ Defeat of the Government ’’. 
What is the meaning, the real inner meaning, of this 
Scottish Bill? We shall not get a satisfactory answer 
to that by reading the Bill itself and its preamble, or 
the debates on it on second reading, committee, and 
report. The meaning of a Bill, the object, of a Bill 
is rarely so obvious as that. The true object of the 
Scottish Bill, of course, is to take away the land from 
the landowners, and vest it in ‘‘ The State’’ for ‘‘ The 
People ’’. Virtually all the important land legislation 
of the Radicals of late, and all the Bills that are brought 
in by private members of the persuasion of Mr. Wedg- 
wood, for example, are aimed at this end. As to the 
alleged objects of this particular Bill which the Lords 
are being forced to swallow, no doubt there is a good 
deal to be said for the crofters. But the crofters are 
a detail. It is ten thousand times more important to 
the land reformers and land nationalisers that the land- 
lords should bé destroyed than that the crofters should 
be preserved. , 

The landownt?s are—or have been—powerful, the 
landowners—or some of them—are large: the land- 
owners—or most of them—are Conservative. Here is 
quite enough to fire the Radical with enthusiasm 
for any of the schemes and for all the schemes 
which are brought forward in Parliament for the 
open-secret purpose of destroying the whole of our 
land system. 

Out of Ireland the owners have been bought—and 
the people left in peace to drive and mutilate one 
another’s cattle. Out of England they are to be 
thrust if only a large enough number of townsmen 
can be induced to try their untried hand at—under 
our system of free imports—about the most difficult 
business in the world, that of wringing a secure 
living out of a very small farm without capital and 
with the stony-hearted State for landlord. And now 
out of Scotland they are to be driven by the device more 
or less which was used against them in Ireland. Under 
this new Scottish Bill, as Lord Camperdown pointed out, 
landowners will in many cases scarcely venture to 
improve their properties, for they will get no com- 
pensation for such good work. But that is the very 
thing that will suit the reformers ’’. It will help in 
the work of filling up the cup against the Scottish land- 
owners. Your ardent land nationaliser would naturally 
prefer not to help the landlord to be a good one, for 
that would help to defeat the nationalisers’ own ends. 
It would be like reforming the House of Lords. 

The attack on the land system of this country is 
beyond question a strong and very bitter one, and it 
has really begun to succeed. If the Radicals succeed in 
pulling it down in England, the result will be a terrible 
chaos. There is no system worth speaking of to take 
its place. The poor must suffer acutely in such a ruin, 
and the prosperity of the whole gountry be long in 
jeopardy. Can anything be done to defeat the con- 


spiracy of the Radicals and Land Nationalisers? 
It is too clear the House of Lords can do next to 
nothing. The camel which it swallowed lies too heavy 
on its chest. It is powerless as a python that has just 
taken down a deer, and is lying lethargic at the mercy 
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of any savages’ spears and arrows. But because the 
House of Lords cannot strike that is no reason why the 
Unionist party should fold its hands in what a states- 
man once described as a state of ‘* flaccid fatalism ” 
After all we should never for a moment forget this— 
the English counties are with us still, have been with 
us overwhelmingly in the last two General Elections. 
Nor is there any sign that they are turning round. 
Somerset and Hitchin indeed point quite the other way. 
The counties voted against the ‘‘ People’s’’ Budget, 
the counties voted against Lloyd Georgism in all its 
branches, the counties were, and are, staunch and true 
for the whole Unionist programme and the whole Con- 
servative tradition. It was predicted that they would 
never look at Preference, for instance, because it could 
not do anything for their interests. Yet everyone 
knows that the farmer, the small village and small town 
tradesman, and even the farm labourer, are on the 
whole in favour of this plan. The country people of 
England, who are supposed to be the most stupid 
section of the population, are not to be cajoled and wiled 
by the demagogues of the day who have cajoled the 
town! The Radicals give the old age pension. The 
countryman takes the pension from the Radicals, says 
thank vou, and votes Conservative. He is for ** making 
the most of the both best possible worlds ’’. That does 
not argue stupidity at all; and in truth the ‘‘ yokel ”’ 
is just now proving himself a most gnostic fellow, 
at least a match in shrewd reason for the miner or the 
artisan whose intelligence and independence—a miner 
‘* independent *’ !—have been so often praised sky high. 
Now this is just the class which will stand fast between 
the revolutionists and the land; and one of the first, if 
not actually the first great work of the next Unionist 
Government must be to plant this class very firmly on 
the soil. We want tens of thousands of good yeomen. 
Their holdings must be their own. That is absolutely 
necessary. The Radical and Land Nationaliser scheme 
is to make them mere tenants of the local authority. A 
good Englishman hates being at the mercy of the local 
authority. It is a thing without flesh and_ blood. 
Everywhere the country people should be warned not 
to cultivate land relations too much with the local 
authority, for it has no bowels of compassion. 

The small holder must really hold. What is more, 
the time has come when we must thoroughly tackle the 
question of land banks and of advances to the small 
holders who are keen and well fitted to farm the land 
in small lots. This in many ways is the most difficult 
and the most risky business of all. If it is done badly, 
or if the wrong kind of man gets hold of the land 
and the money, the result must be ruinous. But we 
believe we now have a man who will be able to solve this 
problem. Perhaps there is no man in English public 
life to-day, assuredly there is no man in Parliament, 
who is so well fitted to take this question in hand as 
the Leader of the Opposition. As he has convinced 
doubters in the fiscal system, so he will convince 
doubters in this difficult land matter. We hove he will 
soon sit down to the board and open with this bold 
land gambit against the Radicals. It is just the sort of 
problem which this keen and intellectual man of affairs 
and business habit loves to work out. 


AS THE GERMAN SEES IT. 


AST Tuesday the German Chancellor said his last 
word about Morocco; the party leaders got up 

and said their last words; and the Reichstag came to 
an end. Herr von Bethmann-Hollweg’s speech must 
thus be regarded as an electioneering manifesto. He 
had to prove to the public that he had done the right 
thing in the right way and could be trusted to go on 
doing the right thing’in future. Will the public agree ? 


In what mood will the average German vote a few weeks 
hence ? 

If the German thought about politics on English lines, 
he would see before him a choice between three courses. 
He could condemn aggressive diplomacy by voting 
Socialist ; he could approve it by voting Conservative ; 


or he could endorse a policy of moderate expansion by 
voting for the candidate who seemed to have official 


backing. But the German does not think about policy 
on English lines. To him the Government is always 
the Government, and there is no alternative but revolu- 
tion. The spirit of the Government changes, no doubt, 
with changes of personnel, or as a result of new group- 
ings in the Reichstag, or in accordance with develop- 
ments of public opinion reported by the officials. But 
it is always the Imperial German Government, reposi- 
tory of a tradition only forty years old, and, as such, 
too recent an institution to have branched out into a 
variety of policies. 

If we look at the matter in this way, it is safe to say 
not only that the Government will do much better than 
it seemed likely to do six months ago, but that it has 
already won a great victory. Herr von Bethmann- 
Hollweg has brought off the enterprise begun by Prince 
Buelow five vears ago; he has made the average German 
understand that Germany is a world-power, and must 
shape her policy accordingly. That is exactly the issue 
on which Prince Buelow dissolved at the end of 
1906. He asked the electorate to condemn the 
Socialists and the Centre as bad Germans—the 
Socialists because they were Socialists, the Centre 
because they had voted against an expansionist 
policy in the shape of a proposal to erect the 
Colonial division of the Foreign Office into a sepa- 
rate department. Prince Buelow defeated the Social- 
ists, but failed to defeat the Centre, and his plans to 
govern with a Liberal-Conservative majority broke 
down. To-day, however, the problem has been solved. 
Right, Centre, and Left all have good words for the 
Buelow foreign policy. 

This vastly important point is proved by Tuesday's 
speeches—all of them, of course, electioneering pro- 
grammes. That the Conservatives and the National 
Liberals were in favour of expansion goes without 
saving. The Centre is in process of describing a stately 
curve. Of the old ‘* Little Germanism ’’ not a trace 
remains. The Centre spokesman was in favour of good 
relations with England. He was convinced that German 
aims were entirely pacific; but he did not hesitate to 
use the word expansion, which, to the modern German, 
means as much as ‘‘ whole hog ”’ once meant to British 
Unionism. The Socialist leader, Herr Bebel, was 
more cautious. He condemned the despatch of the 
‘** Panther ’’ to Agadir, but condemned it not as an asser- 
tion of German claims but as one of those theatrical 
manifestations rendered necessary by the generally 
secretive methods of German diplomacy. German 
opinion has, indeed, developed when even Herr Bebel 
does not condemn the Government’s end, but only its 
means. 

The Government itself has appreciated the improve- 
ment in its position. In the spring it was thought 
probable that the estimates for 1912 would be got 
through the present Reichstag before the dissolution. 
The new House, it was argued, would prove intractable, 
and it would have savoured of insanity to suggest that 
it would actually sanction another amendment of the 
Navy Law. Never have the quidnuncs been more 
grievously inerror. Estimates will be the first business 
of the new House, and no one would be surprised if an 
amended naval programme, including the new cruisers 
whose construction is demanded by the Navy League, 
were carried by a great majority. The German is slow 
to see new facts, but, when he sees them, he sees them 
in all their bearings. Having once realised that Ger- 
many is a world-power, he will make no difficulty about 
the policy which is involved. 

But how is it that the average German has taken this 
great step in political thought? Partly, no doubt, as a 
result of the pressure of official opinion. One of the 
great differences between Germany and England is that 


in Germany the influence of the middle classes, free= 


trade, nonconformist and bourgeois, is, politically, 
almost negligible. This section of opinion is nearly 
crushed out of existence between the upper millstone 
of the great employers who are National Liberals and 
the lower millstone of the working classes who are 
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Clericals or Social Democrats. Its place is taken by 
the officials, with whom Germany swarms. The 
bureaucracy is organised on military lines, the habit of 
enthusiastic obedience is ingrained, and when a man like 
the Emperor is there to give an inspiring lead it is not 
difficult to understand that expansionist ideas have made 
headway. 

Still this pressure does not explain everything. It 
explains how the new idea steadily gained ground, but 
it does not explain why the opposition to it suddenly 
collapsed. That development was due to the speech 
by Mr. Lloyd George on 21 July. That speech took 
the line that Britain was the champion of virtue in inter- 
national politics. At once all Germany was _ ablaze. 
It must be remembered that the Germans believe in 
themselves. They know that they are a rising people, 
and they hold, quite naturally, that their rise is not an 
accident but a part of the world-purpose. The Germans 
are a very religious people, and they honestly regard 
themselves as the instruments of the Almighty. 
It must also be remembered that, as a_ military 
nation, the Germans are very punctilious on points 
of etiquette. By making it appear that the French 
Ambassador had abused his right of access to the 
Prussian Sovereign, Bismarck brought matters to a 
head in 1870. To a people so minded Mr. Lloyd 
George’s language seemed a reflection on the national 
honour. Lastly, it was thought simply outrageous that 
such words should have been spoken by an English 
Minister when, as every German knows, England 
has shamelessly appropriated the best spots on the 
earth, always plays for her own hand, and_ unhesi- 
tatingly uses other Powers—France and Japan, for 
instance—as her catspaws. In her indignation Ger- 
many embraced the expansionist policy. Exactly the 
same thing had happened eleven years before. Ever 
since his accession the Emperor had striven for.a Navy 
with only partial success. Then, in 1899, the British 
seized a German steamer, and the necessity of a Navy 
was suddenly obvious. 

Roughly, then, this is the general position to-day. 
In the last generation Germany—the true Teutonic, 
Teutonising Germany stripped of Hungarian or Slavonic 
appanages—won recognition as a great European 
Power, and won it by the sword. Modern Ger- 
many is ready to claim recognition as a_ great 
world-power, and the question which presents itself 
to the ordinary German is whether this too must be 
won by the sword. If there is no other way, so be it. 
But it would be unfair to represent the German as 
bellicose. He is quite willing to make a bargain 
with England if he can get good enough terms. So, for 
example, he has already made a bargain with Russia. 
In the eighties Russia, suspicious of Germany’s growing 
influence in Europe, drifted towards France. In the 
nineties she allied herself with Germany’s enemy. To- 
day the two Powers are again on excellent terms, but 
the supreme position in Europe is undoubtedly given 
toGermany. There are many Germans who hope that 
the Anglo-German tension may be relieved as the 
Russo-German. tension has been relieved, but there are 
just as many who hold that Germany must ask for 
more than England will voluntarily grant. Hence it 
is that the idea of a war with England has gradually 
become familiar to the German mind, and hence the 
contempt at Sir E. Grey’s protest against references 
to its possibility. What, asks the German, is the use 
of shirking facts? 


PRESIDENT TAFT ON TRUSTS. 


WE can all remember the Presidential Messages to 

Congress of Mr. Roosevelt. They used to 
occupy five or six columms of the newspapers, and were 
pamphlets or homilies ‘* de omnibus rebus Americanis 
et quibusdam aliis’’. President Taft has wisely departed 
from this practice by breaking up his Presidential 
Message into chapters or sections, of which the first was 
despatched to Congress on Tuesday. We are grateful 
to Mr. Taft, for his first Message is compassable as to 
bulk, and as it only deals with one subject our head is 


not so confused as it used to be by Mr. Roosevelt’s 
rambling encyclicals. Mr. Taft writes to the American 
nation about trusts and the Sherman Act of 1890, and 
in so doing he uses language which is rather technical, 
though doubtless familiar to American lawyers, of 
whom the President is one of the most distinguished. 
We admire and respect Mr. Taft for writing about law 
like a lawyer and not condescending to the clap-trap of 
the market-place about a very difficult matter which 
has been agitating the whole American public for the 
last two or three years. The President declares that 
the Sherman Act shall neither be repealed nor amended, 
being quite sufficient to achieve the end which the 
American Government has had in view—namely, the 
regulation, not the ruin, of the Trusts. What is a 
Trust? In this country the name is generally applied 
to a kind of investment company which employs its 
shareholders’ money in buying and selling shares in 
other companies, or which merely holds shares and 
bonds and distributes the dividends and interest accru- 
ing therefrom as dividends to its own shareholders. 
These financial trusts have only been moderately suc- 
cessful in the City of London: all of them have lost a 
good deal of capital, and only some of them have been 
rescued by really competent hands. In the United 
States a Trust means, as a rule, something different, 
though in New York there are one or two financial 
Trusts which do a species of banking and investment 
business. But a Trust generally means in America a 
combination or amalgamation of a large number of 
firms and companies into one leviathan company which 
controls the trade by fixing prices, killing competitors, 
restricting output, and generally behaving like a mono- 
polist. | Everybody has heard of the Standard Oil 
Trust, the Steel Trust, the Beef Trust, and the Tobacco 
Trust; but these are only the most prominent of a large 
number of Trusts which cover the United States like a 
network. There are two opposite views which may be 
taken of Trusts. The Trust may be regarded as the 
perfection of industrial organisation, combining eco- 
nomy of production with efficiency of management. A 
great many theorists take this view who are not person- 
ally interested in Trusts, as Mr. Bernard Shaw in this” 
country, and a great many practical men, who are 
generally, however, pecuniarily biassed as shareholders 
or directors. On the other hand, the Trust may be 
regarded as the merciless monopolist, crushing to death 
all competitors, milking the consumer to swell divi- 
dends, bribing legislators, and squeezing railway com- 
panies in the matter of rates. It is in this light 
of oppressive and unscrupulous monopolists that the 
Trusts are regarded by the man in the street, by. rail- 
way directors, and, in short, by nearly everyone who 
does not share in their profits. The truth about the 
Trusts, of course, lies between the two extremes, and 
President Taft is too well experienced a lawyer not to be 
aware of the fact. He knows that many of the ugly 
stories about the Standard Oil Trust are substantially 
true ; that much healthy competition has been strangled 
by unscrupulous methods; that there has been much 
bribery, and consequently much injustice—as a lawyer 
he must know all these things. As a statesman he 
must know that these overgrown monopolists are not 
good for the health of the body politic, and that it is 
easier to extinguish individual enterprise than to create 
it. At the same time he cannot but be aware that these 
powerful combinations of capital and brains have 
enabled American commerce to go forth and conquer 
the world with a vigour and rapidity and ingenuity 
which individual traders could never have achieved. 
Therefore Mr. Taft, like a sensible and courageous 
chief magistrate, decides that the Trusts must by no 
means be abolished, and certainly not robbed, but 
simply controlled by the steady application of the 
Sherman Act, which he has satisfied himself is adequate, 
though ‘‘ supplemental ’’ legislation is needed. Using 
a purely American phrase, Mr. Taft admits that a mono- . 
poly is only justifiable in the case of ‘‘ public utilities,”’ 
by which we suppose is meant tramways and overhead 
and underground railways in towns, and the supply of 
water and lighting to the public. We wish, however, 
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that Mr. Taft had expanded himself a little on this 
subject of ‘‘ public utilities’’. Is a railway a public 
utility, and, if not, why not? What does Mr. Taft think 
of the nationalisation of railways? ‘‘It is not in- 
tended ’’, writes the President, ‘‘ to prevent the accumu- 
lation of large capital in business enterprises in which 
such a combination can secure reduced cost of produc- 
tion, sale, and distribution. It ’’—the Sherman Law— 
‘is directed against such an aggregation only when 
its purpose is that of stifling competition, enhanc- 
ing or controlling prices, and establishing a monopoly.”’ 
Emphatically the President denies that it is the purpose 
of the Statute to confiscate the property and capital of 
the offending Trusts. Though fines and imprisonment 
of offending officials and forfeiture of corporate goods 
are provided for in fhe law, the milder method of an 
injunction to restrain issuing from equity will be pre- 
ferred. But equally emphatic is the President in his 
assertion that the law is to be taken down from the nail 
on which it has hung too long like a suit of antique 
armour. ‘‘ It must be enforced unless we are to banish 
individualism from all business and reduce it to one 
common system of regulation or control of prices like 
that which now prevails with respect to public utilities, 
and which, when applied to all business, would be a 
long step to State Socialism.’’ These are wise and 
brave words. Will Mr. Taft be strong enough to dis- 
regard the ignorant and violent clamour of the Press, 
voicing the man in the street, for the abolition of the 
Trusts? This demand for the heads of the ‘Trust 
directors on a charger is, of course, only one phase of 
the movement against capital by the socialists. It is a 
striking feature of the situation that the Trusts are 
attacked, from opposite poles of thought, both by Col- 
lectivists and Individualists. If by his handling of 
these two contrary but convergent forces the President 
can compel the Trusts to abandon the policy of mono- 
poly, and to confine themselves to economy and effi- 
ciency, he will have solved the most difficult problem 
that faces the American Executive to-day. 


THE CITY. 


URTHER contraction of business has been experi- 
enced in most departments of the Stock Exchange 
this week. Investment securities, including the gilt- 
edged group, suffered from a hardening of money rates ; 
from political influences; and from the imminence of 
important new issues. The rise in discount rates is an 
experience common to this period of the year and does 
not in any degree indicate a disquieting monetary out- 
look; the political influences would be ignored if 
markets were at all active ; but the preparations for new 
issues have diverted the normal flow of investment 
orders. The chief operation occupying the attention of 
underwriters is the £7,900,000 issue of Canadian 
Northern Ontario Railway first mortgage 34 per cent. 
debenture stock, at 93, which, having the guarantee 
of the Dominion Government as to principal as well 
as interest, comes into competition with the gilt-edged 
group. Another issue of good standing will be nearly 
1,000,000 of Oregon-Washington Railroad sterling 
first mortgage 4 per cent. bonds, and there are rumours 
of an impending emission of 2,000,000 in bonds of a 
Brazilian railway, carrying a Government guarantee. 
A good-sized Peruvian loan is also on the tapis, in 
addition to various smaller flotations under negotiation. 
In these circumstances older investments are likely to 
be neglected for a time. 

Home railway traffic receipts are mounting up 
steadily. For the five months since 1 July the North- 
Western has an increase of £137,000, the Midland 
£106,000, the Great Northern £74,000, the Great 
Central and Great Eastern about £60,000 each, and 
the Great Western £50,000, while among the pas- 
senger lines the South-Eastern and Chatham increase 
to date is £64,000, the South-Western £19,000, and 
the Brighton £14,500. Admitting that working 
expenses have been larger, it is obvious that the rail- 
ways will make remarkably good net showings for the 


half-year, and the time can hardly be far distant when 
the consideration of these factors will offset the fears 
created by threats of labour trouble. 

The American market appears to have used up all 
its bull points for the present. It has a tired appear- 
ance; but inasmuch as the big financial interests do 
not intend to allow a serious reaction, it is probable 
that they are giving the bears an opportunity to increase 
their commitments in order to be able to drive prices 
up rapidly later on with the assistance of hurried repur- 
chases by the ‘* shorts’’. Wabash issues have been 
particularly weak owing to fears that the reorganisation 
of the company’s finances will entail a heavy assess- 
ment on the stock. Canadian Pacifics are no longer 
so well supported as they were recently, and in the 
absence of demand, prices have eased off, although 
traffics continue satisfactory. The same remarks 
apply to Grand Trunk securities. 

In the Foreign railway section a fair amount of busi- 
ness has been done in Argentine securities at rising 
quotations, and Mexicans have hardened. The Rubber 
department has been distinctly firmer in recognition 
of more substantial evidences of a revival in the rubber 
trade. The readiness with which the record offerings 
at the last auction were absorbed created a good impres- 
sion, and considerable quantities of the commodity are 
being contracted for over the whole of next year at 
prices ranging up to 4s. 8d. perlb. The Malacca meet- 
ing undoubtedly had some effect on the Stock market. 
Oil shares are attracting very little interest, apart from 
Shells and Red Seas, the latter being bought from the 
Continent on rumours of favourable developments. 

Among mining descriptions Kaffirs are firmer than 
for some time past. It is said that a substantial syndi- 
cate has been formed to purchase the best shares and 
hold them for a considerable advance. The market has 
heard about similar syndicates so often that the rumour 
is received with some scepticism; but the fact remains 
that prices have advanced and that the tone ts better. 
The Rhodesian market is busily discussing the news 
that the directors of the Gold Fields Rhodesian Develop- 
ment Company (subsidiary of the Consolidated Gold- 
fields of South Africa) are considering an arrangement 
for the acquisition of the assets of the Rhodesia 
Exploration Company. At present the matter is in the 
preliminary stages. If an agreement is made Lord 
Harris will be chairman of the amalgamated under- 
taking, and it may be hoped that the unfortunate inci- 
dents which have surprised Rhodesian shareholders in. 
the past will be avoided. At present it is impossible 
to guess at the probable financial basis of the proposed 
amalgamation because very little is known publicly as 
to the precise nature of the assets of either of the com- 
panies concerned. The Gold Fields Rhodesian Com- 
pany was only formed last February with a capital of 
£.2,000,000, of which £500,000 was working capital. 
Some time may elapse before a provisional agreement 
can be arrived at, especially as Lord Harris is attending 
the Durbar. 

In the Industrial market London General Omnibus. 
stock has reacted under profit-taking, partly induced by 
the threats of competition from various quarters. The 
directors of the L.G.O., however, are not in the least 
alarmed. 


IF WE DARED. 


HE meeting was announced to be held in the Half 
of the Institute of Euphemics, but there had been 
a misunderstanding about the date, and on the day 


before the appointed day it was found that the Mutual: 


Toleration Society had the first claim on that hall. 
Fortunately it was possible to secure for the meet- 
ing a spacious and convenient room in the Palace of 
Truth. The speaker was late as usual, and while 
waiting for him the audience, which was a considerable 
one, interested itself in two large pictures which had 
becn lately hung in the room—‘‘ A Deputation of In- 
fluential Citizens Presenting Truth with a Mask’’, and 
‘Truth in the Disguise of Puck showing the World to 
a Neophyte ’’. 
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In his opening remarks the chairman said : ‘‘ Ladies 
and Gentlemen,—I have consented with much unwilling- 
ness to share with you the boredom of listening to our 
friend Mr. Leadbelter this evening. Mr. Leadbelter 
needs no introduction from me. Those of you who 
sat through the address he delivered some six months 
ago in this town, which he facetiously entitled 
‘Thoughts on Tariff Reform’, will not soon forget 
the long-drawn agony of that experience. Mr. Lead- 
belter and I have been friends for years, and I have 
every confidence in saying that, in his talent for obscur- 
ing the simplest subject, he is without an equal among 
the orators of the day. His speeches would be in- 
valuable as soporifics were it not for the shrill and 
strident voice in which they are delivered—a voice 
calculated to keep the Seven Sleepers from falling 
off at their drowsiest. I should not be here were 
it not that I am contesting this division at the 
next election, and Mr. Leadbelter, strange to say, has 
considerable influence. The subject of the address to- 
night is ‘ The Present Political Situation’, and as you 
will probably get very little except confusion from our 
speaker I may say that ’’—(here followed a ten minutes’ 
disquisition on politics in general). ‘‘ Now, my friends, 
I would gladly stand between you and Mr. Leadbelter 
for a few minutes more; but a chairman is bound by 
the unwritten laws of his office, and with reluctance 
I call on him to address us.”’ 

Mr. Leadbelter, who was received with yawns, said 
that the chairman had wasted much valuable time by 
his silly, pompous and quite unnecessary speech. Most 
chairmen were fools, but they had at least the sense 
and decency to refrain from queering the pitch of their 
speakers by extracting the plums of their discourses 
and passing them off as their own. ‘This, he was sorry 
to say, was what his old friend Sir V. Boss had done. 
The opening remarks of a chairman generally caused 
him inquietude, but on this occasion he had suffered 
from positive nausea. ‘‘ I do not know, my friends”’, 
continued the orator, ‘‘ why I came here to deliver to 
vou a lecture which from previous experience I know 
you are quite incapable of comprehending. My pre- 
sence is a great mystery; yours is a greater. I shall 
have to explain with elaboration points that people of 
intelligence would take up on their mere statement ; 
1 shall have to bribe you to listen by jokes about as 
bad as our chairman’s, for which I blush in advance. 
Passing from this painful part of my subject, I proceed 
to ’’—(here there followed a discourse of an hour and a 
half’s duration on the Present Political Situation). The 
audience was somnolent, and the chairn:an read a 
French novel which he had artfully disguised in covers 
torn from a Blue Book. 

An animated debate was opened by Mr. Silver. He 
could not begin, he said, without a tribute to Mr. Lead- 
belter, who had said fewer things in more words than 
any other speaker who had ever appeared in_ that 
hall. Between him and the chairman the present 
situation had been so obscured that they needed a dis- 
cussion if only to clarify their ideas. Everyone in the 
assembly—that is, everyone who was awake—would 
wonder at the simple assurance of the speaker in coming 
to instruct them on such a matter. For his own part, 
he came to those meetings in order to encourage deserv- 
ing lecturers; but they should know their place. He 
proceeded to criticise at length Mr. Leadbelter’s 
position, and was followed by other members, who 
spoke to the same effect. 

Mr. Leadbelter in replying said that his speech had 
received the unintelligent consideration he expected. 
He had a certain interest in encouraging debates of this 
kind, because they showed to what depths of imbecility 
the average voter could on occasions descend. He 
hoped they would elect the chairman to Parliament, for 
he seemed a representative worthy of them. He would 


‘ 


have liked to punish them by going over his arguments 
again, but what was the good? 
matter where it was. 

Mr. Bland then rose and seemed about to propose 
He had indeed begun 


He would leave the 


the customary vote of thanks. 


‘*Mr. Chairman, I beg leave to move that we accord 
a very hearty vote—’’ when he changed his mind, and 
said fervently, ‘‘ 1 hope to God we shall never see Mr. 
Leadbelter here again’’. A hearty cheer followed those 
words and the meeting broke up in some confusion, 


A PLACE IN THE SUN. 
By Fitson Younc. 


For the making of a new phrase both a mafi and 

an occasion are necessary ; and it is not every day 
that the man and the occasion and the phrase are found 
in conjunction. Little, mean phrases we are all too 
ready to accept and absorb into colloquial language ; 
America is a magazine of such sharp, idiomatic sayings 
which we are obliged to adopt because they facilitate 
intercourse with Americans; although they cannot be 
said to enrich the language. Buta great phrase, capable 
of being absorbed into the body of a language, is rarely 
uttered, and still more rarely accepted. When the 
Kaiser in August made his speech about Germany’s ex- 
pansion and spoke of the ‘* place in the sun ’’ to which 
she made a rightful claini, the words struck everyone, 
but it seemed as though the idea which they represented 
overshadowed for a moment the interest of a phrase 
which I believe is destined to have a permanent place 
in the English language. It was quoted as a heading 
for the news in ail the English and French papers which 
I saw ; and although it was literally translated from the 
German in both cases, it was only in its English form, 
‘** our place in the sun ’’, that it had the true ring of 
a saying likely to pass imperceptibly into the language 
and become a classic. I was curious to see if it would 
be noticed. Its literal meaning seemed obscure; but 
the alarmists were so busy with the idea that it 
meant the end of the world for most of us that the 
extremely interesting and picturesque form in which 
the idea was clothed received little attention. Yet it 
has nevertheless been adopted in England; it has been 
used in several speeches during the last few weeks, 
and used without explanatory comment; and we have 
noW a curious instance of a phrase uttered in a foreign 
language becoming current in our tongue within three 
months, so that it can be used without inverted 
commas. 

What, exactly, did the Kaiser mean when he spoke of 
Germany’s *‘ place in the sun’’? General Armageddon 
and massacre of the English innocents, of course; but 
what was the image in his own mind when he uttered 
those words? The man in the street, who found them 
so fateful, would find it hard to tell. If what astrono- 
mers tell us be true, not only Germany, but Lapland 
and Nova Zembla, and every part of this globe will 
literally one day have a very definite and ignominious 
place in the sun, when our cinder of an earth shall have 
been absorbed in the great fire that only warms us com- 
fortably at present. But it was obviously not to that 
consummation which the Emperor referred, nor to an 
optical metaphor referring to those focal rays ema- 
nating from an object placed in the light which meet 
and concentrate presumably in the centre of the sun. 
Nor need we admit so prosaic an interpretation as ‘‘ our 
share of the Tropics ’’—Morocco and East Africa to 
wit—although the Kaiser’s phrases are generally so 
turned as to be capable of a double meaning. Presum- 
ably, although he did not say so, the Kaiser meant a 
place in the sunshine ; not in the shade or in the twilight 
of dawn, but in the full light of day—not our momen- 
tary day, with its bustling trivialities and loud empty 
noises, but the spiritual daylight of reality and veracity. 
It was a fine and inspiring utterance on the part of a 
man who, almost alone among the sovereigns of to-day, 
writes his own speeches, and from time to time, in his 
dramatic character of heaven-appointed leader and pro- 
tector, gives utterance to a phrase appealing directly 
to the hearts and imagination of the German people. 
In various and striking scenes this dramatic figure 
appears: now on the high seas, surrounded by the 
smoke and thunder of the surges, with some kindling 
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words about ‘‘ blue water’’; now among university 
students, with glass raised on high; now before the 
open Bible, preaching a sermon that, good or bad, 
loses nothing by issuing from royal lips; now in 
some tilled valley, reminding the farmer and the hind 
that they plough and sow, not for their own small 
needs, but for the needs of the Fatherland; now 
in all the panoply of power, reminding some ally 
that in her hour of trial he will be hovering over 
her, ‘‘a figure in shining armour’’. I am not a 
statesman and have no concern with the political sig- 
nificance of these utterances, although to many good 
people they are red rags. No doubt to many Germans 
the Kaiser’s patriarchal habit of assuming at will all 
functions, from that of a preacher to that of ballet- 
master, may sometimes be very tiresome; but I am not 
a German predikant or composer, and am not embar- 
rassed by them. But I feel convinced that there is 
a right and a wrong way of regarding the German 
Emperor, and that the right way to think of him is as 
a man who, believing firmly in the divine right of kings, 
and conceiving his office in a highly dramatic spirit, 
sets himself with all his mind to be a king in the fullest 
possible meaning of the word, and to set before his 
people the ideal of unity in a common cause; which is 
a very admirable thing. His speeches have all one 
bearing, which is to lift the ideas of his people out of 
small and narrow ways into larger and grander ways, 
and to urge them to sink and, if necessary, sacrifice, the 
individual interest to the collective interest. Is that 
a bad thing? 

It is this man, at any rate, who has given the English 
a new phrase which will be used on platforms a few 
vears hence by people who will not have the slightest 
idea of its origin. Some tiresome person, it is true, 
may write and point out that some obscure writer has 
used this phrase before; or, for all I know, it may be 
already classical in German literature. But it was 
never current in England until the Kaiser uttered it, 
and it is now current; that it should be absolutely new 
would be asking too much of the present, and denying 
too much to the past. All great minds, confronted 
with similar circumstances, have similar ideas. It will 
be remembered that Diogenes the cynic had such a 
reputation that he was visited by Alexander the Great, 
and that Alexander, being extremely pleased with him, 
asked him if there was anything with which he could 
gratify or oblige him. ‘‘ Yes’’, said Diogenes, ‘‘ get 
out of my sunshine.’’ And it was then that Alexander, 
being pleased with his independence, said, ‘‘ Were I not 
Alexander, I would wish to be Diogenes ’’. But we are 
not all Alexanders, nor need we suppose that it is neces- 
sarily ourselves who are standing in the Kaiser’s sun- 
shine. There is sun enough for everyone in the world 
if people will come into the air. It is only if one 
lives in a tub that the sunshine is cut off by a figure 
standing at the door. If the Kaiser had been willing 
that Germany should remain in a tub, he might have 
summoned England to get out of the sunshine; but 
he did nothing of the kind. Instead he summoned 
Germany to come out of her tub and take her place 
in the sunshine. And there, while the stars keep their 
courses, there is surely room for us all. 


GORKI’S MASTERPIECE. 
By PALMER. 


I CAN imagine Tchekoff saying to Gorki: ‘‘ We have 

discovered anew method of writing for the theatre : 
our plays will be quite unlike any plays that have yet been 
written ; fundamentally my vision of the world is singu- 
larly in sympathy with yours. The sole difference 
between us is that while I surrender myself to the con- 
templation of Russian life on the higher levels, con- 
cerning myself with aristocrats and authors, you are 
interested in the life of Russia as it is lived in the night 
shelter. Let us, therefore, work together. I will deal 
with society and the cultured: you shall deal with the 
outlawed and the ignorant’’. I imagine that Gorki 
then parted from Tchekoff, and went home to write 


the masterpiece which was given to the London public 
last Saturday evening in the English of Mr. Laurence 
Irving; and that Tchekoff went home to write ‘‘ The 
Cherry Orchard ”’. 

No doubt I choose to imagine a vain thing in the 
view of those who prize the literal truth. But for the 
purposes of criticism my imagined interview is true 
enough. Gorki and Tchekoff show the two sides of the 
shield, and they show them by the light of a very similar 
temperament and method. Tchekoff’s problem was to 
present a society in which culture had too quickly sprung 
up, and had no root. He pictured a society in which 
each individual drifted his individual way, and he used 
the only method by which he was able to give us a per- 
fect imaginative impression of what he saw. At the 
end of the play that impression is completely transferred 
from the imagination of Tchekoff to the imagination of 
the spectator. His was not the way of the doctrinaire, 
who often as not explains his intention and the meaning 
of his play through the mouth of one or two wise people 
put into it for the purpose. There is not in Tchekoff’s 
play a word of explanation. It is a piece of art; you 
behold it and understand. With just enough story and 
construction to bring his people together, permitting 
them to reveal themselves characteristically, he allows 
them to wander in and out of the play, immersed in 
their several concerns, talking eternally of themselves. 
Superficially it is a tangle of interests and ideas; there 
is scarcely any dramatic movement. But gradually an 
impression of the fundamental unity of the play bears 
in deeper and deeper upon those who watch; and when 
the picture is at last complete the imagination leaps 
to realise a perfect piece of art in which no stroke has 
missed, and no word gone astray. Such is ‘‘ The 
Cherry Orchard *’ of Anton Tchekoff. Reflecting after- 
wards on what he had to say, we soon come to realise 
that he has said it in the best possible way. We see 
the alternative ways which he rejected—the way of the 
doctrinaire, for example, who speaks himself through 
his characters; or the way of the brilliant slave of 
accepted forms whose play is often irrelevant to all that 
it has of original value. 

Gorki had a problem similar to that of Tchekoff, and 
he arrived at an almost identical method. The upper 
levels of society in Russia as pictured by Tchekoff,,and 
the lower depths as pictured by Gorki, meet in the 
egoism and shiftlessness of their people. The problem 
with both authors is to stamp on the spectator’s 
imagination a deep impression of this egoism and 
shiftlessness ; and independently they go to work in the 
same way. Gorki, like Tchekoff, is satisfied with the 
minimum of conventional story. The only thing he 
cares about is the unity of his impression. Each 
character must simultaneously reveal himself and add 
a further meaning to the whole ; nothing he does or says 
must be irrelevant to either of those ends. Within 
these limits each character has complete liberty. He 
may come into the play when he likes, and leave it when 
he thinks fit. He may influence what little action there 
is or keep altogether outside it as he chooses. There is 
one thing only which he may not do. Though he talk 
apparently at random and jostle his fellows apparently 
as the whim seizes him, he may not utter a word that 
is irrelevant to the ultimate impression towards which 
his author is progressing, or put one foot upon the stage 
without bringing appreciably nearer the moment when 
his author’s intention will flash upon us in the fulness 
of its meaning. As in Tchekoff’s play, having watched 
the people come and go, and heard them to the end, it 
suddenly dawns upon us that what we have been funda- 
mentally conscious of through every scene was not the 
individuals of the group but the group itself; and that 
the apparently careless way in which speech and inci- 
dent have been flung together is itself a feature of the 
design. In ‘‘ The Lower Depths ’’ Gorki has achieved 
as miraculous a feat as Tchekoff in ‘‘ The Cherry, 
Orchard ’’. He has, in three hours’ traffic of the stage, 
faithfully for his purpose, presented a dozen or score 
of personages in their individual lives; and, concur- 
rently with this, he has prepared us to receive his vision 
of the group as a whole. Had he attempted to do this 
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within the compass of a conventionally constructed 
four-act play he would necessarily have failed. You 
could not so successfully convey an impression of dis- 
integration and shiftlessness by the carefully timed exits 
and entrances and the measured sequences of the kind of 
play these authors refused to take as their model. The 
apparent confusion of speech and action which at the 
outset puzzles and irritates the spectator is the best 
possible preparation for the sense of design and 
finish which bursts upon him at the close. We have 
assisted at the creation of a piece of art; we have seen 
a piece of life visibly take form before our eyes. 

Gorki’s ‘‘ The Lower Depths”? is a piece of dramatic 
literature to which one may return again and again. 
For the present I would say one seasonable thing now 
that the play is actually being performed in London. 
No doubt many people are hesitating to go to the play 
for fear of seeing something horrible and out-of-joint, 
something to make them despair of humankind and 
tempt them to doubt profoundly that God’s in His 
heaven. They will have heard of Gorki the *‘ natural- 
ist ’’,a Zola of the doss-house. This is merely criticism 
of the parrot: it is nonsense. It is true that in this, 
the greatest of his plays, Gorki shows us a congrega- 
tion of rogues and failures. He shows a prostitute 
fleeing from hideous reality to the fair, false comfort of 
a dream ; he shows a poisoned drunkard who hangs him- 
self in despair of getting free of his disease; he shows 
a degenerate of noble blood in the final disgrace of his 
manhood ; he shows us a professional thief struggling 
to get the better of circumstance and struck down in a 
moment of dubious victory. This is but half the taie 
of wreck and horror. But, dreadful as these things 
may sound as a catalogue, there is not a breath or 
syllable of this scene in the night shelter that has not 
suffered a sea-change in the imagination of its author. 
The overtones of every note of misery and doom are 
heard as faint, continuous music from end to end of the 
play. For Gorki is the poet who looks on life as it is, 
and not on his vision of what it should be. He is not 
choosing this thing or that, to praise it, or to condemn, 
or to make of it matter for a homily or a system. He 
takes the evil with the good ; and, being unafraid of life, 
he is driven irresistibly to join the chorus of the sane, 
great singers who, from the beginning, have found the 
world fearfully and wonderfully made. What a piece 
of work is a man! how noble in reason! how infinite 
in faculty! These are the words—no leperous distil- 
ment—which seem to be echoing from the lower depths 
into the porches of ourears. We leave the theatre with 
a strange sense of upliftedness and immunity from 
fortune’s worst. The mood is very different in which 
we reach the close of Mr. Galsworthy’s ‘* Justice ’’. We 
leave Mr. Galsworthy's theatre with a sad, sick feeling, 
shot now and then with a furious impulse to break 
something. As this is Mr. Galsworthy’s intention, it is 
entirely to his credit as a skilled dramatic writer that 
he succeeds in effecting it ; and we will acquiesce, being 
as sad and as sick and as furious as he pleases, provided 
no one claims for him that he has written a great 
tragedy. Had he written a great tragedy we should 
leave him as we left the Kingsway Theatre a week 
ago, grasping at a revelation in the faces of those who 
met us in the street, thrilling with the memory of the 
brief moment when, eye to eye with a great seer, we 
had one precious glimpse into the meaning of life’s 
unprofitable uses. 


SIMPLIFICATION. 
By C. H. Baker. 


A’ the New English Art Club’s show in Suffolk 

Street, and in the dim echo of the Post-Impres- 
sionist sensation at the Stafford Gallery, we have the 
vexed ethics of painting crystallised. On the one 
hand is the idea that deeper and ever deeper research 
into Nature is an artist’s business, his way of escape 
from boring facts; on the other the ingenious notion 
that by simplifying Nature to the baldest symbols, by 
deliberately seeing as little in her as you can, a similar 


result, called Art, is compassed. Mr. Sargent, Mr. 
MacEvoy, Wlison Steer, Mr. Sickert, and Mr. John, for 
instance, belong to the first faction, though it is wrong 
to attribute to them deliberate partisanship. 

Mr. Holmes, in his largest picture; Gauguin, the 
Matissards, Cubistes, and occasionally Cézanne label 
themselves as of the second camp. This calculated 
adherence to a principle in any case is at the root of 
artistic failure. 

The more thoughtful members of this second camp 
probably look to the old masters or the Orient for justifi-- 
cation; a risky effort. For in seeking to implicate the 
dead in our private theories we cannot avoid ascribing 
partis pris to them, a feat likened to a conjurer’s when 
he extracts from hats the rabbits he himself insinuated. 
For example, Rembrandt’s mature work looks extra- 
ordinarily simplified, whereas his earlier would strike 
the lay observer as more complex. Here at once we 
see a little shaft of the illumining truth that there 
are varying standards of complexity, that there are 
material obvious facts within the capacity of any camera 
or dull still-life painter, and unobvicus facts, only 
apprehended by responsiveness and deep research. But 
from such an example as Rembrandt it has been 
seriously argued that the great painters reached a point 
when they deliberately said, ‘‘ 1 am too true to Nature ; 
henceforward let me express myself in ways I recognise 
as independent. of Nature ’’. 

We cannot successfully pretend to intimate know-- 
ledge of dead painters’ minds, yet one may suggest 
that a theory directly opposite to that sketched in 
above is more logical: that Rembrandt, Velazquez, 
Turner, never took these vows and made these sacri- 
fices, but simply went ahead, revealing more and more 
of Nature as they apprehended her. They reached a 
time, in other words, when their perception of unobvious 
facts and just relations was highly developed, and 
gradually they saw that what seemed accurate truth to 
Nature in their earlier work was really out of tone in 
significance and fact. So the things that once had 
struck them as important now appeared secondary, and 
in consequence were given corresponding place in the 
scale of values. Just as we have no means of realising 
how the world looks to crabs or beetles, with their 
curious eyes and limited perception, so we cannot tell 
how at the last a Hals or Rembrandt saw it. It is all 
a matter of perception. 

But we may be sure that they went in for no deliberate 
departure from Nature as they perceived her. Hence 
it is very perilous for people to simplify premeditatedly, 
by reducing Nature to the lowest terms, under the im- 
pression that thus the masters they esteem behaved. 
It is even more dangerous to take Japanese masters as 
a precedent, because we are largely ignorant of their 
intentions and significance, and when we think to hold 
the grain we have but the husk. Colour and pattern, 
for example, if sought as an end are only husks, or 
boring facts. To mean anything they must be integral 
part of an impulse to get near to Nature and to express 
one’s consciousness of life. But in Mr. Holmes’ No. 17 
in Suffolk Street there is no revelation or indeed sensi-. 
tive perception at all comparable with that of his ‘‘ Fell 
Sikes *’ or last year’s ‘* Ridges of Saddleback’’. In- 
stead we have a calculated exercise in artistic 
metaphysics, ingeniously constructed if not very happy 
in colour. And yet Mr. Holmes would hardly grant 
that the greatest pictorial art is that which tries to 
cramp Nature into the limits of symbols whose only 
value is decorative. 

If we may be pretty sure that Mr. Holmes is con- 
sciously departing from Nature as he really sees her, 
we cannot be so certain with Cézanne in such an 
example as ‘‘ The Bridge’’ (at the Stafford Gallery). 
This picture, but for its sensitively observed sky, seems 
rather the work of a student whose labours have chiefly 
been in black and white than a painter’s who vibrated 
to the appeal of colour. So that, while unrevealing of 
subtle content, his landscape has in tone truth to 
Nature. The question then is how came Cézanne, who 
we know was sensitive to colour, to reduce his vision 
practically to black and white. If it was to give delicacy 
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to his sky, or to emphasise decorative relief, his method 
seems rather crude and a confession of failure. In 
the same room Gauguin’s raisonné adoption of a limited 
scale of expression can be studied in the interesting 
light of chronology. He was forty before he reached, 
or rather broke out into, the manner he is famed for. 
Moreover, his landscape of the early and late eighties 
(he was born in 1848) was touched by no especial in- 
spiration or ability; it was commonplace. Then in a 
single year he leapt to the point of view from which the 
‘* Christ at the Mount of Olives ’’ with the scarlet wig 
of a Parisian poster became possible. Herein again we 
have no logical development, for such a departure is 
obviously alien in aim from his work of the same year, 
and abruptly false to its standard. 

It would be interesting to see Mr. MacEvoy’s or 
Mr. John’s final expression, attained in their old age. 
One feels that Mr. Sargent will not markedly depart 
from his present standard, though his work probably 
will soften. Mr. MacEvoy’s ‘* Earring Picture’’ is 
one of the most successful genre pieces in a period that 
has produced many good examples, and is sufficient 
illustration that painters who have got beyond material 
facts, while seeing more give the casual observer the 
impression that they see less. If we examine the ques- 
tion frankly, we recognise that a developed sense of 
tone subtleties and form is far more intimately con- 
nected with the troubled ethics of art than we 
are ready to admit. Sentimentality and the anec- 
dotic element; superficiality, academic spirit, restless 
design, poor taste—all would be impossible in a 
complete master of tone relations and form. In the 
same way I suppose the music of a ‘‘ Gay Miss Gibbs ”’ 
would be impossible to a musician of sensitive develop- 
ment. It is not enough to refer these matters to taste, 
for what is taste except responsiveness to outside 
appeals : gross obvious appeals calling forth the crude, 
subtler qualities speaking only to finer perceptions? 
Mr. MacEvoy has gone on his way serenely undisturbed 
by vogues and theories, intent only on expressing the 
finer shades and subtleties to which increasingly he 
responds. No little Dutch master said as much in genre 
as this ‘‘ Earring Picture ’’. 

The same individuality and sympathy marks Mr. 
MacEvoy’s water colours, but seldom seen. Too seldom 
seen are Mr. MacColl’s, whose ‘‘ Hills of Mull ’’, ‘‘ A 
Norfolk Beach’’, and Nos. 141 and 145 stand quite 
apart, stamped by fastidious, almost fragile taste. Their 
content is as incommunicable as undefinable ; they are 
simply the manifestation in line and colour of fastidious- 
ness, and, as no other pictures here, represent pictorially 
the relation delicate music bears to its creator. Mr. 
Sargent’s aim, I think, is more material, his effect 
therefore more generally attractive ; perhaps the charge 
of prettiness and exhaustibility might be made against 
him. Yet there is more in his art than brilliant facility 
and a taste for obvious colour. The surprising thing, 
indeed, is that we get so much from one who in many 
respects is the Lawrence of his time. Rare drawings 
by Lawrence give one the same feeling, that but for the 
exigencies of patronage he too would have developed 
his perception of things beyond the obvious. Mr. 
Sargent’s obsession in this exhibition is summer’s 
radiance, the limpid quality of white massed material 
saturated in light and refraction, and the mysterious 
character of women, at once challenging and aloof. In 
his drawings is an added intimacy with less obvious 
facts; his extraordinary sense of tone is less hard and 
impersonal, his general temper not so crystalline. 

Mr. John, too, in his very different way has grown 
more intimate. The defiance and incompleteness of his 
earlier work have solidified into monumental gravity. I 
can think of no recent portrait that in intimacy ap- 
proaches his ‘‘ Kuno Meyer ’’, a presentment of unusual 
depth. His large decoration, No. 48, with all its simpli- 
fication, is full of complex suggestion and perception. 
There is no passage in it (save the background, which 
is rather intentionless and weak) carried out by con- 
tract, so much prepared tint laid over a given area. 
The figures and the water on the left are painted with 


instinctive perception of Nature’s finer shades. Hence 
in this canvas of monumental simplicity and repose 
—the products of logical development—there is no re- 
duction of life to empty planes. Mr. Lamb’s “‘ Por- 
trait’’, on the other hand, judged in the sharp light 
comparison throws, looks empty. The head, the bust 
and hands seem to have absorbed the painter’s 
knowledge ; the dress, the sea background, and the con- 
ventional business in the foreground were painted out 
of his head, not yet adequately stored by observation. 
Nor was his aim at decorative conditions single-minded 
enough to produce a ‘‘carrying’’ relief of colour. If 
this picture, however, might pass for a weak John, 
‘*The Lake ’’, No. 51, is certainly an unadulterated 
Lamb. Of course, the degraded little creature in 
the corner is silly, a sort of meaningless out- 
burst or relapse; but the rest of the picture is serious 
creation, conceived in a spirit of pagan primal serenity. 
These women, with their noble ivory-coloured forms 
and their slow dignity, and she in especial whose pan- 
like inscrutable face is turned to us, are very part of the 
mystery breathing from the violet purple lake and 
distance. 

The standard of this exhibition is high; Mr. Clifford 
Adams’ badly-hung picture, No. 4, seems to me one 
of the more interesting things. Professor Brown’s ‘‘ On 
the Banks of the Severn”? is certainly one of the best 
landscapes he has exhibited. Even in a show of such 
high and often crude pitch of tone this carries with 
great power and solidity of value. Miss John’s No. 58, 
Miss Davison’s ‘‘The Philosopher’’, and Miss 
Tyrwhitt’s No. 154—all are of importance. Among 
the drawings, too, are many interesting things, notably 
Mr. A. Rothenstein’s Girls in Oriental Dresses, Mr. 
Maclaren’s No. 271, and Mr. Jackson’s “‘ Bill’’. 

Reviewing the whole question of art’s violent schisms 
in a detached and philosophic mood, one is astonished at 
the gulfs artists have set about their camps and cliques. 
For it seems to me the aim of all sincere painters un- 
bitten by theory or reduced to ingenious blague is iden- 
tical. Gerard Dou, Velazquez, Mr. Sickert, and Mr. 
B. W. Leader all aim at the same bull. How near they 
get to it, how much they see in life (or Nature) simply 
depends on their capacity ; some are seers, most cannot 
as yet see more than boring facts; but far more are 
admirably honest in intention than the others hope. 


** SETTLEMENT.”’ 


~ HE Settlement Officer ’’—so has ordained the 
watchful Government of India—‘ shall inspect 

and note upon every village before proposing revised 
rents and Land Revenue for the same.’’ With a light 
heart the Assistant Commissioner on whom has been 
laid the re-settlement of an Indian District launches 
himself upon his new billet. The map of the District 
shows that half the total area is under hill and forest, 
sparsely settled with aboriginals’ hamlets. Good! He 
buys a new cordite rifle, two new ponies, and a large 
Thermos flask, engages a score of camels for carriage 
of tents, joins the Bombay Natural History Society, 
and, one brilliant morning-in early November, marches 
out upon the long trail to “‘ inspect and note upon ”’ the 
two thousand odd villages which make up the District. 
May, in Central India, four years later. The last of 
the two thousand and odd villages has been “‘ finished ’’ 
this very evening. The S.O.’s hair is rather long. 
His feet are very horny. The rifle is not with him. 
Long ago he has realised that Settlement work and big- 
game shooting each demand the whole of a man’s 
energies, and so the shooting has gone to the wall. 
There has been no time for it, and he is not so 
keen on killing as he was. He is on foot. No ponies 
can climb the precipices fencing the red-hot sandstone 
plateau from which he has just descended. His clothes, 
but for the sambhur-hide rope-soled boots, the heavy 
back-pad to fend off the sun, and the mushroom hat, 
are a shabby travesty of those in which he stroked his 
college eight, centuries ago! His bare knees are the 
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colour of his boots. Much he has forgotten, learned, 
perhaps, more. At all events he has his Theocritus by 
heart now, and long stretches of Lucretius have 
lightened many a weary mile. 

And so it is all over, the drudgery, the treadmill of 
it, the daily double trudge, morning and evening, for 
seven months in every year. His bungalow at Head- 
quarters has seen him only during the Rains, when 
it always leaked, and gave him fever. It is all over. 
He sits, in the sunset, by the side of a muddy jungle 
pool, some score of yards square. A _ half-naked 
aboriginal, scion of the royal Gond dynasty that held 
these passes against the advancing Moguls three and a 
half centuries ago, sits beside him. 

‘* Company Sahib Bahadur ’’, explains the aboriginal, 
to whom Victoria, Edward and George are not even 
names, ‘‘conferred these five jungle villages on my 
great-great-grandfather, free of revenue, for alleternity, 
seeing that we were once kings.”’ 

Camp is two miles away, on the red high-road. The 
mud at the edge of the pool is like an open book. The 
pads of a she sloth-bear, as it were those of a fat little 
man barefooted, and of her babies beside her, the track 
of a porcupine, half effaced in the scrawl of his trailing 
quills, the round, deep pug of a large panther, the hoof 
marks of all horned beasts, from tiny gazelle to sam- 
bhur and nilgai, the two men read them in silence. Then 
the Gond speaks. ‘* We are not afraid of panthers 
or even of tigers. We meet them and cry out and they 
run away, even from off their kills. But we fear the 
bear greatly. He is of a sharp, bitter temper. He 
always walks along our paths, and when he sees us 
runs at us like a dog and stands on his legs and thrashes 
with his hands at our faces. I saw my brother killed 
like that last year on his way to present a petition to 
you. Let us sit here to-night and kill a bear as he 
comes to drink.’’ But the Settlement Officer’s brain 
holds but one thought. ‘‘ It is finished.’’ 

A bull nilgai bellows from half a mile away, and 
bellows again, the sound echoing against the precipice. 
A distant monkey chatters, then another, and another. 
The Gond stiffens. ‘‘ Some clawed animal is on the 
move.’’ The two rise, and walk with caution toward 
the noise which by now is incessant. There, in an open 
salt-lick, thirty paces away, stands a splendid bull 
nilgai, iron-grey coat, towering neck and throat-tassel 
swinging to each defiant call. And straight from 
before the Settlement Officer’s feet a heavy panther 
springs up without a sound and bounds away into cover, 
like a tame cat among the flower-beds of home. 

** Ah ’’, observes the aboriginal, ‘‘ he was stalking 
the nilgai, the rogue ! the rascai ! the son of shame ! and 
the bull saw him in time, yet dared not turn his back 
on him and so called on us for help ; and the panther was 
saying in his heart, ‘ If I run at the bull shall I catch 
him, and if I catch him shall I be able to pull him down?’ 
My other brother, the one whom a pig lamed ‘a 

But the Settlement Officer had turned his face to 
camp. His heart held but one thought. ‘“‘ It is over, 
it is finished, I may rest now.’’ 


‘LA GRANDE MADEMOISELLE. 


y tee Fronde has fallen on evil days. Turenne and the 

Cardinal and the little King have driven Condé 
and his cavaliers against the walls of Paris, and the 
city gates of Paris are barred against the luckless host. 
The City Fathers of the Hétel de Ville and the Lawyers 
of the Parlement care not to risk a siege, for it will 
mean that they may quaff no more the white wine of 
Arbois and the red wine of Burgundy. De Retz, of old 
days the episcopal Gracchus, now wears the red hat 
and is writing sub sigillo to Mazarin. And Monsieur 
(Gaston d*Orléans), half traitor, wholly poltroon, would 
rather that Condé shall die a thousand deaths than that 
one cannon-ball shall fall in the trellised walks of the 
Luxembourg. But M. le Prince de Condé has. still 
one faithful friend in Paris, the tall, blue-eyed girl, 
Monsieur’s daughter, the Montpensier, la grande 
Mademoiselle, the second Maid of Orleans. For many 


a weary hour that night of 1 July 1652 has that girl. 
stood by her chamber window listening to the trumpets 
and drums of the marching host and wondering how 
she can save her hero’s cause, as she saved it in the 
spring at Orleans, and only when the bells chime 
two does she seek her pillow. For four hours does 
she sleep, and then her maid awakes her with the 
tidings that the Comte de Fiesque has come with 
a message from Monsieur le Prince. And even as 
the girl speaks the distant rumble of musketry 
is heard. ‘‘ Bid him enter’’ says Mademoiselle. 
And the Count enters clad in full armour and with 
heavy face to say that Turenne’s mighty host has 
fallen on the Prince’s troops at daybreak, that the battle 
rages round the S. Antoine faubourg ; but that Paris will, 
not open its gates even to take in their baggage. He. 
has been to Monsieur, but Monsieur is too ill to see 
him. And therefore, as the Prince bids, he has come 
to Mademoiselle, the last hope of the Fronde, 

Not an hour has passed before Mademoiselle is rush-- 
ing wildly to the halls of the Luxembourg. She tears 
through the gates, and there on the steps stands 
Monsieur fully dressed, his parasites around him. ‘I 
thought you were in bed. The Comte de Fiesque told 
me that you were ill’’, shrieks the daughter. ‘* Not ill 
enough to be in bed, but too ill to go out ’’, replies the 
father. ‘‘ Oh, mount your horse and go and aid the 
Prince.’’ Still Monsieur whistles, and the maiden 
bursts into tears. And the gallant fellows in the back- 
ground murmur that Monsieur is right, for ‘‘ Sauve qui 
peut ’’ is the watchword for to-day. Tears are fruitless, 
and Mademoiselle cries in fury, ‘‘ Have you a treaty 
with the Court in your pocket, and have you sold 
Monsieur le Prince to the Cardinal ’’ ; but still Monsicur 
whistles. And now new suppliants approach. The 
Comtesse de Fiesque, who climbed the Orleans ram- 
parts with Mademoiselle, the fair Duchesse de Nemours, 
whose brother and husband arc in the fray, add their 
supplications ; but Monsieur whistles on. At last how- 
ever stern men appear—the Duc de Rohan and 
Chavigny, Richelicu’s old Councillor of State—and 
speak strong words; and Monsieur begins to argue. 
At last he half yields. He will write, he says, to the 
City Fathers at the Hotel de Ville and tell them that 
his daughter shall declare his wishes to them. Ina few 
minutes Mademoiselle, the Duchesse and Comtesse are 
rushing with the epistle through the Rue Dauphine to 
the Place de Gréve, and Monsieur is left complaining of 
the hard fate of the father who has a heroine for a 
daughter. The crowd is rough and thick in the Place 
de Gréve, but to Mademoiselle’s joy it is a friendly 
crowd and it is cheering for Monsieur te Prince and 
crying to Mademoiselle, as it opens to let her pass, that 
it will do all that she wills. 

So she enters the great hall of the Hétel de Ville, 
where, glorious in robes and lace, the Provost of the 
Merchants, City Fathers, and Sheriffs are gathered in 
conclave with the Maréchal de l'H6pital, the Governor 
of Paris. The Maréchal and Provost bow low, but 
Mademoiselle has no time for pretty ceremonies or 
speeches. She will not even sit down. As soon as the 
Greffier solemnly reads Monsieur’s letter she gives her 
orders. ‘‘ First the Burghers must be ordered to arm 
themselves.’’ This, she is told, has been done. ‘‘ Two 
thousand men must be sent to aid Monsieur le Prince."” 
“This shall be done.’’ ‘‘ Four hundred men must be 
sent to guard the Palais Royal.’’ It is agreed. And 
now in firm tones, though her heart is beating wildly, 
the young girl makes her last demand. ‘‘ The gates 
must be opened and the army of the Prince must enter.’” 
The Maréchal shakes his head. ‘‘ Monsieur le Prince 
has caused all the trouble. Had he not come here the 
royal forces would not have followed him.’’ It is more 
than the women who are with Mademoiselle can bear. 
The fair De Nemours retorts with fury, but Made- 
moiselle sternly stops the war of words. ‘‘ Cease this 
trifling ’’, she cries. ‘‘ Monsieur le Prince is in danger. 
You can save him. Then save him quickly.’’ The City 
Fathers whisper together and file out to deliberate im 
another chamber. Mademoiselle and her women are 
aloné in the great hall. It is a comfort to her in this. 
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hour of doubt to listen to the chant of the Mass from 
the chapel below, and to blend with it her prayers. It 
is a grimmer satisfaction to hear the cheers for Condé 
and the curses on the Hétel de Ville that are rising fast 
and furious from the crowd outside. But as the City 
Fathers will linger on their Committee Mademoiselle 
decides to put her foot down. She sends them a little note 
to remind them that the people are with her, and that 
unless they act promptly she must take sharp measures. 
Messieurs hear and obey, for they have a wholesome 
terror of the mob. They troop back into the hall to 
announce that the gates shall be opened. Mademoiselle 
has no time for thanks. Into her carriage she springs 
and drives down the Rue S. Antoine to the scene of the 
fight. It is a via dolorosa, for at every step she meets 
the cars, the carts, the chairs or planks that bear the 
wounded and the dying from the battle. The shattered 
limbs, the bleeding faces are terrible to see; but the 
young girl keeps on, yet ever giving as she meets hima 
kind word to the sufferer. Rochefoucauld passes. He 
cannot speak and his eyes seem to have left his head. 
Vallon is borne by in a chair. ‘‘ My good Mistress ’’, 
he sobs, ‘‘ we are lost.’’ ‘‘ No*’, she cries, ‘‘ a retreat 
is opened.’’ ‘* You give me my life ’’, he says, as they 
bear him on. At last the Porte S. Antoine is reached 
and Mademoiselle orders it to be opened, and enters a 
house hard by the Bastille to watch. Soon she has a 
visitor, Monsieur le Prince himself. He comes from 
the fight, where he has ridden for hours in the thickest 
of the fray, unwounded but weary and sad. His hair 
is tangled; his face is covered with dust; his shirt is 
stained with gore ; his scabbard is gone; but his blood- 
stained sword is in his hand. When he enters he 
throws himself into a chair and weeps. ‘‘I am in 
despair ’’, he groans. ‘* My best friends, Nemours, 
Rochefoucauld, are wounded to the death.’’ ‘‘ They 
are not dying *’, says Mademoiselle softly, and gives 
him words of hope. The hero is comforted. But ere 
he returns to the fray he gives her a command. She 
must not move. She must stay there and see that the 
baggage of the army passes safely through the gate. 

He is gone, and the young girl commences her 
labours. The day is hot; the scene is ghastly, for 
wounded men are ever passing by ; the duties are hard, 
for it is to her that the officers who are riding in with 
the baggage train come for orders, it is she who must 
allot their posts to the militia companies whom the City 
Fathers are sending to her aid, and it is she who must 
despatch the casks of wine to the fighting line. But mid 
it all she has still a word of kindness for the wounded, 
for the common soldiers as well as for the gentlemen. 
For those who wear the red cross of Spain or who 
struggle to make their needs known in the German 
tongue she has a special care. She commends them as 
strangers to the surgeons of the hospitals. And for the 
horses she has a thought. ‘‘ Take off their harness’’, 
she says when the baggage is in safety, ‘‘ and let them 
graze ’’. 

At two o’clock the battle is waning, and Mademoiselle 
is at dinner. The gay world of Paris is coming to con- 
gratulate her. Madame de Chatillon, mean and beauti- 
ful as ever, is sitting by her side and abusing her father. 
Monsieur le Prince has again left the fray for another 
brief talk. He has already pledged his word to Made- 
moiselle that if her father comes he will not say one 
hard word to him. And in due time Monsieur himself 
arrives, eager to claim for himself his daughter’s 
laurels. He embraces Monsieur le Prince, congratu- 
lates him on his escape and asks to hear the story of the 
battle. It is a relief to Mademoiselle to go from this 
scene with her faithful Comtesse and page to the 
Bastille, where they have invited her. The Governor and 
his guards come forth to receive her and escort her to 
the battlements. She tramps up many a narrow, wind- 
ing staircase, sees many a door unlocked, until she 
reaches the top of a tower and takes that walk round 
the battlements that so many captive feet will tread in 
after days. It is now alive with gunners, and the old 
brass cannon have been thrust into the embrasures. 
“* But’’, says Mademoiselle, ‘‘ these guns are in the 


wrong position. They command the town. Move them 
to the bastion on the riverside to defend S. Antoine’’. 
The gunners are pushing the cannon, and the young 
commander is surveying the scene of strife from her spy- 
glass. She sees the height of Charonne and notes that 
the carriage of little Louis Quatorze is there. Below, 
where Bagnolet rises amid the vineyards, is the mass 
of Turenne’s army. For a moment Mademoiselle is 
wondering who are the various commanders who are 
riding about with their staffs. Suddenly she fixes her 
eyes on two large bodies of horse dashing towards the 
waterside, and her face grows pale. She has caught 
the point of the manceuvre. Those dragoons are gallop- 
ing for the Paris moat, and if they reach it the Prince’s 
retreat is cut off; and he (she sees him now standing 
on the S. Antoine belfry) does not, cannot, know aught 
of it. Her resolve is taken. One word to the page 
and in a few moments the brave boy is galloping to the 
front for death or life with tidings of the peril. Another 
word tothe gunners. And as the squadrons draw nearer 
the great Bastille guns flash on them the hail of death. 
While the old towers still shake and the smoke has 
hardly lifted, the watchers from the tower see a few 
riderless horses in mad gallop, and the onward rush of 
the squadron checked, as the troopers rein back their 
frightened steeds. Turenne has met his match, his 
bugles are sounding the retreat, and Condé’s army is 
marching through the Porte S. Antoine, all its colours 
flying and every gun safe. And Mademoiselle from the 
balcony is smiling on the soldiers who are crying for 
more wine to drink the health of her their saviour. In 
the evening the great and the fair muster in the Luxem- 
bourg to pay their devoirs to the Maid of Paris. Yet as 
she lies on a sleepless couch that night the heroine has 
only one thought, the ‘‘ poor dead ’’. 


CORRESPONDENCE, 
PERSONAL LIBERTY AND THE MEDICINE 
MAN. 


To the Editor of the SaruRDAY REVIEW. 
92 Victoria Street, London S.W. 


Sir,—Freedom of the person as established in Eng- 


our race and country. A certain liberty may be found 
in other countries, but it is collective rather than indi- 
vidual. Elsewhere the guardians of public order are 
permitted by law and by public opinion to come into the 
streets with lethal weapons and to use them on crowds 
of fellow-citizens. In England the sanctity of the 
person is so universally recognised that the police carry 
nothing but truncheons, and would quickly and suc- 
cessfully be summoned for assault if they ever used 
them without justification complete enough to satisfy 
an impartial tribunal. Every person in England has an 
indisputable right to live how he chooses, as long as 
he does not transgress the law, he may starve himself 
or overeat himself or overdrink himself in his own 
house, and no one can interfere with him. The few 
attempts made from time to time in England to limit 
this freedom in any direction, and to intrude upon the 
private rights so sacred to every man and woman, 
have soon met with dismal failure. 

The compulsory Vaccination Act went down before 
the repugnance of the Englishman to a violation of his 
right of private judgment and the insufferable claim of 
doctors to inject diseased matter into his body, and the 
Contagious Diseases Act disappeared amid the execra- 
tion raised by its insult to the sanctity of the person. 

Both these onslaughts upon freedom emanated from 
the medicine men, and it is against further impertinent 
sallies from the same quarter that it behoves the public 
to be on their guard. 

Mr. Stephen Paget F.R.C.S. delivered an address 
at King’s College Hospital on 13 October, and took 
for his theme ‘‘ The Use of our Authority’’. The 
matter of his discourse is calculated to make the 
approach of the surgeon more horrible than that of the 
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gout or stone. The exclamation of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer in the House of Commons that he 
strongly felt ‘* the necessity of not compelling workmen 
to submit themselves to be cut up ”’ seems to be re- 
garded by Mr. Paget F.R.C.S. as inept. He asks 
his medical audience, ‘‘ What would you do if a man 
with strangulated hernia absolutely refused operation ? 
What would you do if the parents of a child with bad 
laryngeal diphtheria absolutely refused to let you give 
anti-toxin?* It is a difficult question. I hope I should 
have the courage to give the anti-toxin by stealth, taking 
that view of the consequences which has been so well 
expressed by Lord Milner. But one could not operate 
by stealth on a hernia’’. From which we learn the 
monstrous confession admitted without circumlocution 
by this daring operator, that he would cheat a child’s 
parents by stealth, and if he could, would cut about an 
adult’s body without his consent. 

I do not know whether Mr. Paget F.R.C.S. is the 
operating surgeon at any hospital where the sick poor 
are tended, but if this cynical declaration received a 
wider publication than is afforded to it by its appearance 
in the British Medical Journal ’’ I should imagine the 
sick poor would avoid if possible a hospital where there 
would be a chance of their children and themselves being 
operated upon “‘ by stealth ’’ without their consent. 
Where “ stealth ’’ is impracticable or perhaps needless, 
Mr. Paget F.R.C.S. exhorts his brethren of the knife 
boldly to assert their ‘‘ authority ’’ and to fall to! 
With haughty grandiloquence he exclaims: ‘‘ Hold 
your authority in reserve; keep it for the great occa- 
sions of action; and when such an occasion does arise, 
unmask your heavy artillery, and let nothing stand 
between vou and—‘ a life to be saved.’ ’’ This is indeed 
an awesome mandate—to the patient! The vision of 
Mr. Paget F.R.C.S. having discarded stealth, ap- 
proaching the bed containing the shivering protesting 
*‘ clinical material ’’, unmasking his heavy artillery and 
letting nothing stand between him and—“‘ a life to be 
saved ’’, is a terrifying apparition ! 

Some members of Parliament who have expressed 
themselves as unable to recognise a surgeon's right to 
cut a man about without his consent, receive from 
Mr. Paget F.R.C.S. this contemptuous dismisSal : 
‘It seems a pity to spend on each of them £400 a 
year’. These unhappy legislators have not vet felt the 
necessity of attending Mr. Paget’s classes and learning 
the duty of abject submission to the ‘‘ authority ”’ of 
the medicine man with his knife. ‘‘ It is our business ”’, 
says Mr. Paget, ‘‘on our way through life, to give 
instruction ’’. The abashed and mercenary members 
of Parliament are put in their proper place by this lofty 
surgeon who thus *‘ unmasks his heavy artillery ’’ upon 
them! Now some of us who value personal freedom 
regard a surgeon who declares that he will let nothing 
stand between him and what he euphemiously describes 
as ‘‘a life to be saved’’ as a man to be resisted and 
condemned. 

Mr. Paget F.R.C.S. is himself no doubt an expert 
operator or he would not be a Fellow of the Royal 
College of Surgeons, but can he claim that the life has 
always been saved under his knife? Surgery is an 
art, not a science ; an operator’s dexterity may on occa- 
sion be wanting, his nerve may fail him, and his memory 
suffer eclipse. I seem to have heard of some persons 
succumbing to operations for appendicitis, and of others 
surviving an access of this disease who declined to be 
subjected to the knife, and I conclude that what Mr. 
Paget calls ‘‘ a life to be saved ’’ by an operation may 
not seldom prove to be a life lost by it. Are we to 
be denied the right of choosing which chance of life 
we will embrace, or which form of death we will face? 

Nothing but the practical certainty of survival and 
cure after, and by, an operation, and the certainty of 
death without it so absolute as to make it an act 
of suicide to refuse it, can afford the slightest ground 
for these insufferable claims advanced by Mr. Paget; 
and even then, all those who value the sanctity of 
the person will repudiate such claims without hesita- 
tion. But those who advance them proffer no evidence 
that operations invariably save and never extinguish 


life. Where are the statistics from the great hospitals 
proving that the lives of the sick poor are always 
saved by operations’? Where indeed! I have 
carefully studied the annual reports of all the large 
Metropolitan hospitals for many years past, but have 
never discovered any figures to inform the public how 
many operations are followed by the death of the 
patients. In the case of one hospital indeed I have made 
repeated and almost importunate efforts to induce the 
hospital to reveal these figures, but without success. 

Great claims had been made in public for the benefi- 
cent results to mankind of new knowledge acquired by 
practices some of us detest, in the region of brain 
surgery. This new knowledge was being applied in 
operations performed more especially at the Hospital 
for the Paralysed and Epileptic ; to that hospital I there- 
fore appealed as a searcher after truth, to furnish me 
and the public with the death-rate of the patients within 
three months of operation. But I appealed in vain. 
This was in 1902. In September 1908 I made a second 
effort and called upon the daring operator himself (in 
the *‘ Daily Mail’’ 16 September) to assist me in 
demonstrating the truth or falsehood of these claims by 
the production of this death-rate. I was referred by 
him (‘* Daily Mail’’ 22 September) to a ‘‘ Jubilee 
Volume ’’, which he said was about*to be published 
by the hospital in question, where I should find the 
desired figures. That was in 1908, but no ‘ Jubilee 
Volume ’’ and no information as to the death-rate of 
the patients has appeared as yet. : 

In these circumstances the unprejudiced will make 
the most obvious and simple deductions for themselves. 
I take leave now to assert that if the surgeons of 
England endorse Mr. Paget’s claims to inoculate 
children ‘‘ by stealth ’’ when their parents object, and 
not to let the will of an adult patient ‘* stand between ”’ 
him and the knife, we are face to face with an organised 
violation of the freedom of the person which ought to 
be universally exposed and denounced. 

I have waited to see whether the heads of the pro- 
fession would repudiate Mr. Paget's language and 
claims, as repugnant to them; but they have, as far as 
I am aware, maintained a silence that we are justified 
in supposing signifies acquiescence in that language 
and those claims—claims which threaten the freedom 
of the person, assert ‘‘ authority ’’ over helpless sick 
people which is entirely intolerable, and language which 
employs insolent impertinence to members of Parlia- 
ment and everybody else who will not make abject 
submission to a jejune priesthood of medicine men. 


STEPHEN COLERIDGE. 


CLEARING THE AIR. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 


London Institution, Finsbury Circus, E.C. 


Sir,—May I venture to supplement your excellent 
article under the above heading by a suggestion that 
we should not rely too exclusively on the policy of a 
predominant fleet, but should endeavour to prove our 
friendship for Germany by diplomatic means as well? 
At the present time our apparent attitude is one of un- 
yielding repression, and of a determination to thwart 
the legitimate aspirations of Germany towards terri- 
torial expansion in countries suited for white colonisa- 
tion. We have, in fact, apparently entered into a tacit 
understanding with the other branch of the Anglo- 
Saxon race to keep Germany out of all participation in 
the New World; and I do not think that we shall be 
far wrong if we regard this as the real crux of the 
situation. To suppose that a Northern race suffering 
from over-population really cares much about the 
acquisition of a sun-scorched desert or a tropical jungle 
is to take up an obviously untenable position. What 


such a race wants is a temperate territory into which 
it may pour its surplus population with the certainty 
that it will there multiply and prosper, and carry on 
the civilisation and traditions of its European home. 
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Such an opportunity the United States have roughly 
forbidden by their preposterous Monroe Doctrine, rely- 
ing for its enforcement as much on our anti-German 
feelings as on their own unaided power. This question 
both parties in the State habitually shirk; but it will 
without doubt force its way to the front before long 
with unexpected suddenness, and we may then realise 
that the process of sitting on the safety-valve is a 
particularly dangerous one for the sitter. 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 


Immo S. ALLEN. 


MILITANTISM. 
To the Editor of the SarurpAy REVIEW. 


31 Coram Street W.C., 29 November rgrr. 

Sir, —Will you allow me to protest at the gibing tone 
adopted by you in your issue of 25 November on the 
recent militancy of the W.S.P.U.? You say that ** we 
shall soon be regaled by some more insolent abuse of 
magistrates by Miss Pankhurst and some more prison- 
whinings’’. What you mean by this ‘cryptic ”’ 
utterance is not-clear. We of the W.S.P.U. are not 
aware that the magistrates of this country have at any 
time been treated with ‘‘ insolent abuse by us. If 
you had been present in the various courts at which 
our people have been tried, you would probably 
have been struck by the dignified bearing — of 
our prisoners, a term which could not have been 
applied to them if they had stooped to abuse. As to 
the gibe of prison-whinings, it sounds very quaintly 
side by side with the other ‘‘ polite fiction ’’ often raised 
against us that we enjoy going to prison. Both are 
equally absurd and equally untrue. As soldiers we are 
ready to accept the fortune of war. 

You then go on to jeer at us for throwing stones 
‘*at all the windows we could find’’. Surely this is a 
gross exaggeration. The stones thrown on 21 November 
broke windows in Whitehall, the Strand, one or two 
West-End establishments, and two newspaper offices. 
Are these all the windows we could find? That this 
stone-throwing was not done indiscriminately and 
hysterically is proved by your next remark, ‘‘It is 
something (and surprising) that stones were not thrown 
at the police’’. This noteworthy fact proves how 
deliberate and self-restrained the women were. Your 
remark in brackets arose quite naturally from the 
involuntary reflection as to what men would have done 
in similar circumstances! But we know when to cry 
*“ Thus far and no farther ’’! Our militancy is capable 
of proceeding to the greafest extremes, but only if 
necessary. 


Yours, ctc., 
Emity WILpinGc DAvIson. 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
6 December tort. 


Sir,—One would like to ask your correspondent 
Audrey Mary Cameron to imagine for a moment that 
the present agitation for the Franchise is a man’s agita- 
tion, and that 800 or 900 men have gone to prison. 
Would she and the Government then regard these pri- 
soners as the only people demanding a vote? Would 
they not regard them as a significant percentage, 
representing a great mass of opinion ; and fearing worse 
rebellion, would they not hasten to remove the cause 
of discontent? The obvious reply is, I know, that there 
is no need to fear women. ‘* Might is right ’? seems 
to be the motto of the ‘* small and very noisy section of 
women ”’ who proclaim from the housetops their belief 
in the inferiority of their sex. 


Yours truly, 
ELEANOR JAcoss. 


REVIEWS. 
YORICK JUNIOR, 


“The Life and Letters of Laurence Sterne.” By 
Lewis Melville. London: Stanley Paul. 1911, 
28s. net. 


OBERT BURTON, whose ‘‘ Anatomy ’’ was wont 
to stimulate Johnson to a comparatively early 
upheaval (for such a man could surely never merely 
rise), dubbed himself Democritus Junior, for no par- 
ticular reason save that he fancied himself also to be 
a Laughing Philosopher. Sterne, as one no less com- 
petent, at any rate in his own opinion, to ‘‘ set the 
table on a roar ’’, followed Burton’s example, owing 
him, indeed, a great deal more than Burton owed 
Democritus, and called himself Yorick. Let us at least 
so far humour him. In these two bulky volumes the 
vicissitudes of his life are set forth with a completeness 
and eke a minuteness of detail never before attained. 
There have been, it is true, several previous biographies 
of Sterne in volume form, as well as sundry mono- 
graphs, notably that in the monumental work popularly 
known as D.N.B. Meanwhile new materials have 
emerged from obscurity, and Mr. Melville has succeeded 
in giving us not only some two hundred of Sterne’s 
own letters, many of them new, but also a very full 
account, often original no less than full, of the various 
phases of his strange existence, and finally the famous 
‘** Journal to Eliza ’’—the first time that curious out- 
burst has appeared in a formal biography of its author. 
He seems, in fact, to have ransacked every possible 
source of information, and the result is a book so 
copious and so exhaustive that one would hope 
there will never be anything more to be said on the 
subject. A word, too, should be given to the excel- 
lent series of portraits which are here reproduced. 
The witty parson was painted by many contemporary 
artists, and, among them, by both Reynolds and Gains- 
borough. It cannot be said that the various versions 
much resemble each other, or that any one of them 
represents a very pleasing countenance, with the 
striking exception of Gainsborough’s, which shows us 
a face so refined, so gracious, that one feels instinc- 
tively that Sterne’s own can never have been like it. 

The man, Sterne ’’, as Johnson called him—not, 
we may suppose, with any great notion of appreciation 
—began badly by making a very indiscreet choice of 
parents. His father, said by some to be the prototype 
of My Uncle Toby—and him we all must love—had 
some charming qualities, but not that of success. For 
twenty years he remained an ensign in a marching 
regiment, and finally died of fever in Jamaica, when 
his son had not yet entered his teens. His constitution 
was possibly not improved by a duel ‘‘ about a goose ”’, 
in which he came off very decidedly second-best, and 
was with great difficulty restored to active service. Yet 
all his troubles and disappointments and disputes about 
geese—for he was, says Laurence, ‘in his temper 
somewhat rapid and hasty ’’—did not avail to embitter 
the natural sweetness of his disposition, and he seems 
to have been, like Uncle Toby himself, an innocent to 
the last, both at home and abroad, ‘‘ so that you might 
have cheated him ten times a day, if nine had not been 

ullicient for your purpose ’’. But if his father was, 
from the worldly point of view, a failure, his mother 
proved herself a stepmother or worse. It has. often 
happened in the history of famous writers that the 
mother has appeared to us as the shining and beneficent 
influence whither the son carried so proudly the tale of 
his early triumphs, and whence he drew his main 
encouragement, not to add a good part of his inspira- 
tion also. Mrs. Sterne the elder neither encouraged nor 
inspired. Mr. Melville calls her ‘‘ a detestable woman ”’, 
and our verdict must be the same. She never showed 
the little *‘ Lory ’’ any kindness or sympathy in his 
salad days, but, when he was beginning to make a 
name and a little money, did not*scruple to importune 
him for the latter, and, having possessed herself of 
it, denied that she had received anything. With such 
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parents it may be thought that Sterne deserved a little 
luck at least in a wife. Yet even here fortune did not 
smile very broadly upon him. Marriage, we know, is— 
at least Selden says it is—‘‘ a desperate thing ’’; yet 
when he had come through a difficult youth without 
shipwreck, though with no little hardship, and had 
safely taken his Cambridge degree and settled down, 
as men did in those days, into what Gibbon calls ‘‘ the 
fat slumbers of the Church ’’, the alliance into which 
he entered with Miss Elizabeth Lumley was only a 
partial success. At first, indeed, all went well, but 
before many years were over the two natures began to 
grate upon one another, and finally, when Mrs. Sterne 
and the daughter Lydia were seldom at home, the 
estrangement as regards everything except money 
remittances, wherein Sterne was always liberal and 
He had his 
revenge, however, in creating Mrs. Shandy, whose 
exasperating spirit of acquiescence, as illustrated in the 
episode of the breeches, was undoubtedly suggested by 
that same feature in his wife’s character. The cantan- 
kerous uncle, Jaques Sterne, Dean of York, to whom 
Laurence owed his early education and his introduction, 
or rather precipitation, into the Church, completes the 
list of his near relatives, with none of whom he can 
be said to have remained on perennially pleasant terms. 


His daughter was nearest his heart : nearer, one may | 


surmise, than he was to hers. 

Of ‘* Tristram’ and ‘‘ The Sentimental Journey ”’, 
even Mr. Melville, with all his industry, can find little 
or nothing that is new to say. They are a unique 
amalgam of humour, pathos, and occasional indecency, 
and as such, though they will never die, despite 
Johnson’s forecast, they can never command a universal 
suffrage. ‘‘ Tis true ‘tis pity, and pity ‘tis ‘tis true.”’ 
Yet certain passages and certain characters in them 
are immortal. 

Sterne’s various flirtations are conscientiously ex- 
posed in these volumes, and the ‘* Journal to Eliza ”’ 
almost irresistibly suggests a more serious indiscretion. 
But flirtations, like everything else, must come to an 
end. Sterne had never been a strong man; in his letters 
he is constantly complaining of aches and pains and 
breakings of divers vessels. It is odd to find him 
denouncing influenza a century and a half ago, and 
apparently as foul a fiend then as now. His last days— 
and lonely days they were—were spent in Old Bond 
Street. Hitherto, if his vitality drooped, his vivacity 
seemed to remain unimpaired. But there came a day : 
John Macdonald, his friend Craufurd’s valet, was sent 
to inquire how he was, and this was his report: ‘I 
went into the room, and he was just a-dying. I waited 
ten minutes; but in five he said, ‘ Now it is come!’ 
He put off his hand as if to ward off a blow, and died 
in a minute ’’ on 18 March 1768, not 1868, as stated by 
Mr. Melville. 

Alas, poor Yorick! It is at least some sort of satis- 
faction to know that the old story of the body-snatching 
was only a sorry joke, and never had any foundation 
in fact. After life’s fitful fever—none surely much fit- 
fuller than his—he, or what is left of him, sleeps and, 
let us hope, sleeps well, in S. George’s graveyard near 
the Marble Arch, behind what is now known as the 
Chapel of the Ascension. 


HELLENISM FOR THE BARBARIAN. 


“The Glory that was Greece.” By J. C. Stobart. 
London: Sidgwick and Jackson. 1911. 30s. net. 


_oe object of classical study, wrote a Cambridge 
scholar lately dead, is to apprehend the spirit 
of antiquity in its likeness and unlikeness to Christen- 
dom, to interpret the Parthenon by, say, Lincoln Cathe- 
dral. But how shall that spirit of antiquity be appre- 
hended if classical study, disappearing from the general 
course of schoolboy and undergraduate, declines into 
something as neglected as the study of Hebrew? 
And those thousands who have neither leisure 
nor means to learn the Greek language or to visit 


Greece—how shall they satisfy their desire to know 
something of what Edgar Allan Poe called ‘‘ the glory 
that was Greece’? ? They cannot wade through ency- 
clopedias nor master innumerable monographs. They 
ought not to be content with history books which say 
nothing of art, nor with art books which say nothing 
of history, nor with primers which leave a confused 
impression of a Greece with Athens as its sole town, 
living its whole artistic life within the limits of a single 
century. What is needed is a volume which will survey 
authoritatively and comprehensively the entire field of 
Greek life, culture and civilisation, and will show the 
work of every city andevery epoch. Such a volume will 
require not only the widest but the latest scholarship. 
Marvellous progress in classical knowledge is being 
made possible by the excavations now carried on in 
the Mediterranean. A few days ago the recovery was 
announced of part of a satyric drama of Sophocles. 
Even more valuable surprises may at any moment be 
sprung upon us. The spade is proving mightier than 
the pen, and historians are tearing up their first 
chapters as the digger examines the lower layers of 
successive civilisations. 

Mr. Stobart has produced the very book to show the 
modern barbarian the meaning of Hellenism. He ex- 
hibits the latest discoveries from Cnossus and else- 
where, the new-found masterpieces along with the old. 
He criticises and appraises the newest theories, ranging 
from the influence of malaria to the origins of drama. 
He has something for everybody. He offers, for the 
study of our modern statesmen, the problems of a 
democracy competent for almost everything except 
foreign politics and the conduct of war, problems of 
early socialism and super-taxation, of early feminine 
unrest, and of philosophy trying to replace religion. He 
shows that same religion, before it decayed, inspiring 
every form of art, so that sculptors and architects, 
painters and dramatists laboured not in the extrava- 
gance of romanticism, but in the austere restraint of 
the spirit of holiness. Nor has the learned author a dull 
chapter. Mr. Stobart’s danger, indeed, lies not in 
heaviness, but in the excess of sprightliness. He has 
a light-hearted word for St. Paul on his second page, 
and a pleasant laugh from time to time at ‘‘ our learned 
archeologists ’’. He cannot refrain from giving you a 
modern journalist’s version of the athletic sports at the 
Funeral of Patroclus. But you forgive this and an 
occasional touch of cocksureness for the sake of work 
so attractive and suggestive and of learning so lightly 
worn. 

The book is nobly illustrated. Here are charming 
coloured pictures of the little ‘‘ Snake Goddess ’’ and 
of the. ‘‘ Wild Goat and Young ’’ from Crete (now in 
the Ashmolean) ; here are the lovely Aphrodites of Melos 
and Cnidos; here are the reliefs from the ‘‘ Ludovisi 
Throne *’ (including a newly discovered series secured 
by America), side by side with work of Praxiteles and 
Myron, of Polycleitus and Lysippus. Photographs, of 
course, cannot always be perfect. Light reflected upon 
the glaze of a vase may sometimes obscure the design ; 
the upward angle of the camera may give an ugly effect 
to statuary ; backgrounds are sometimes bad; and the 
work of the restorer (not always verified by subsequent 
discovery) is too little distinguished from the work of 
the original master. Nevertheless, no such collection of 
beautiful things of this kind has vet been placed before 
the English public, and never before have we seen the 
difficulties of faithful reproduction so successfully com- 
bated; in particular the publishers call attention with 
legitimate pride to the fact that the surface of the paper 
used for the illustrations is similar to that of the letter- 
press, instead of the shiny abomination which usually 
mars books of this kind. The result is a book to buy 
(the price is high, but could hardly be lower), a book 
to beg, borrow, or steal. Most of us love looking at 
pictures, and these are pictures of which we cannot 
tire. 

Of inaccuracy we have found few signs. The famous 
runner who carried a message to Sparta before Mara- 
thon and communed with Pan upon the way is miscalled 
Philippides and (in the index) Philippiades ; otherwise, 
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so far as we have been able to test it, the work seems 
surprisingly free from minor errors. Perhaps the maps 
which form convenient end-pieces to the volume might 
be more legible and more complete. The barbarian will 
look at them in vain to find the site of that glorious (if 
somewhat inaccessible) temple at Bassae, the master- 
piece of Ictinus, adorned with the earliest of Corinthian 
capitals, reckoned by Pausanias second only to Tegea 
of temples in the Peloponnese, and surviving still with 
much of its old perfection to deserve Herr Baedeker’s 
Decoration of the Double Star. 

Mr. Stobart and his publishers promise for next year 
a companion volume, ‘* The Grandeur that was Rome ’ 
Maybe a book about the graver Roman can hardly glow 
with so warm an enthusiasm as colours this description 
of the Greek ; but we await it with confidence. The idea 
of the two books is well conceived, and—so far at least 
—admirably executed. Such books are not only a 
delight for the leisure hours of both old and young, 
but their educational value in stimulating a love for the 
classics is very great. The grammarian who “‘ settled 
‘Hoti’s’’ business, properly based ‘ Oun ’, gave us the 
doctrine of the enclitic ‘ De’’’ has had his day, and 
his funeral dirge has been sung; the young barbarian 
of the present day demands something more bright and 
racy, or in default is only too ready to be transferred 
to the uncultured but utilitarian training of the Modern 
Side. 


THE INTOXICATING CRYSTAL. 
“The Diamond.” By W. R. Cattelle. London: Lane. 
1911. 7s. 6d. net. 


” HAVE hunted most things, from men and women 
down to mosquitos ; I have dived for coral ; I have 
followed both whales and tigers; and a diamond is the 
tallest quarry of the lot.’’ Thus John Vandeleur, ex- 
dictator of Paraguay, to Prince Florizel of Bohemia. 
The Prince, you will remember, was disaffected. But 
no doubt many people agree with the ex-dictator. Not 
so the reviewer, having perhaps, like Coleridge in the 
matter pf ghosts, ‘‘ seen too many of them’’. Prob- 
ably this indifference was lucky, since with larger oppor- 
tunities than most people of being tempted in this sort, 
he might now adorn Cape Town Breakwater, or, like 
certain, let us hope, mythical millionaires, hesitate to 
return to Cape Colony. But, to say truth, in the 
very capital of diamonds, the precious stones cast up 
and down by the pulsator and singularly like the 
dullest pebbles in the trays of the sifters, have always 
had less fascination for us than certain shining human 
things beside them—the big men at the head of Kim- 
berley, their wisdom, their methods, their skill, their 
humanity and care for white and black employees, the 
great Imperial aims which they have forwarded. 
Whoever at least would be instructed upon diamonds, 
and likes his instruction diluted, not ‘‘ neat ’’ as in 
the Encyclopedia articles of Mr. Streeter and other 
home experts, may do worse than consult Mr. Cattelle. 
Is Mr. Cattelle an accepted expert? According to his 
title-page he has published books on the pearl and on 
precious stones, and he writes, if a layman may 
judge, from knowledge plainly acquired, in some 
degree, at first-hand. Mr. Rolles, who deplored that 
‘** with learning enough to be a bishop, I positively do 
not know how to dispose of a stolen diamond *’, would 
have hailed Mr. Cattelle as a marooned mariner a pass- 
ing sail. Possibly on a closer acquaintance, as in the 
case of his Gaboriau, he might have concluded that 
“even if the writer had thought much on these subjects, 
he was totally lacking in educational method *’. For 
Mr. Cattelle is not too stern or scientific. He writes ‘‘ in 
pursuance of a resolution formed some years ago, to 
bequeath to the jewelry trade and the vublic a com- 
prehensible and intelligible digest of the information 
extant about precious stones. As nearly as a commer- 
cial acquaintance of some years: and much patient 


investigation would enable, misinformation founded on 
ancient errors and mis-statements of fact have been 
discarded and labeled (sic), and in the realm of science, 
the conclusions in which persons of undoubted reputa- 


tion agree, are given as authoritative. To the diamond 
alone, as the most generally known and admired among 
the permanent things of beauty which Nature has pro- 
vided for man, this volume is devoted in the hope that 
it may prove useful alike to those who traffic in it or 
those who study and enjoy it.’’ That is Mr. Cattelle’s 
‘* foreword ’’, which might well precede the last word 
of an immense authority, world-famous. Eminent and 
expert this author may be; an enthusiast dragging his 
hobby by the neck towards literature; but he has only 
himself to thank if his magnum opus is taken by the 
reviewers for so much book-making. His illustrations 
alone smack of that genre—cheap, popular presentments 
(from photographs) of Lady Londonderry, Princes of 
India (two), and Cavalieri all wearing precious stones, 
which may or may not be diamonds. ‘‘ Mining for 
Diamonds in Brazil ’’ recalls the delightful irrelevancies 
of ‘* Wisdom While you Wait ’’—a snapshot of a forest 
background and three black men_ standing amid 
boulders. After that ‘* De Beers’ Convicts Sorting ”’ 
seems quite vital and significant. The letterpress is 
better because Mr. Cattelle, if discursive, is informing, 
but it suffers from the author's style, beside which 
precious stones are drab indeed. As thus: ** There are 
things in Nature, however, which hold their beauty 
unscathed by blasting storm, or withering heat, or the 
changing seasons. These in their proud supremacy 
defy time. Among these are precious stones. Etherial 
though it seems as a white cloud in a sunny sky or mist 
beads on the leaves at early morning, the pearl recks not 
of rising or setting suns. The emerald remains green 
when the grass burns, and it lies vivid yet in the frozen 
heart of winter. The diamond sparkles and flashes 
wherever the light finds it, while the generations which 
successively enjoyed its beauty fade and are for- 
gotten. .”’ And of the diamond: ‘* Among those 
beautiful creations it is pre-eminent, the hardest; it 
most successfully resists the abrasion of time, and by 
the same quality is capable of holding for our delectation 
some of the fugitive phenomena of that most blessed 
source of human comfort—light ’’. Seeks Mr. Cattelle 
to say that diamonds are commoner than they were, but 
do still rather matter? Very well: ‘* Now that one 
may see diamonds in glittering masses, not only in 
jewelers’ (sic) windows, but in dry-gcods stores, 
though they attract, they do not quite have the effect 
upon the mind of the beholder which the mere mention 
of the name had, when they were seldom seen, and 
then only in the hands of cautious dealers or upon the 
persons of the great and powerful. Nevertheless there 
remains something of the old regard. The diamond is 
still a thing of great price and a sign of wealth if not 
of power; the old stories of diamonds, blazing in the 
helmets of kingly soldiers and from the folds of princely 
turbans, gathered there by many devious paths of blood- 
shed and adventure from dark and mysterious mines, 
still stir the soul when the light of their flashes ensnares 
the eve’. Man’’, pursues Mr. Cattelle, ‘* trembled 
at the frown of one who wore diamonds’’. Mr. Cattelle 
may take heart: we still think men who wear big 
diamonds to be rather terrors. But the point is that 
this is not a happy manner of exposition. Mr. Cattelle 
would tell us that diamonds more or less began in India. 
Mark how he improves his occasion : ** India has always 
been regarded as the natural home of the diamond, for 
there it was first found. In the old times, when 
journeys to the Orient could only be made safely by 
armies, those who came back spread wonderful tales 
of Eastern treasures, so that the lands of the East 
became the dream of Western adventurers. Imagina- 
tion so rioted over those stories of the wealth and magni 
ficence of dusky princes and their courts, that the barren 
sands of the Orient were transformed in their dreams 
to gold, and all the pebbles to precious stones ’’.. Mr. 
Cattelle has probably read the several works of two 
other enthusiasts on their topics, M. Maeterlinck and 
Sir John Lubbock, and longed to treat of diamonds 
in the combination of the two manners. This is 
unlucky. There is a lot to be made of the romance 
of diamonds, in which would that old Mr. Vandeleur 
could have let himself go. We imagine him writing, in 
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the style of Ned Trelawny, of things quorum pars 
magna fuit, and he would not have called himself 
a ‘‘ traveler ’’. The poetry of his theme is too much 
for Mr. Cattelle, who expands, as he spells, in a manner 
alien from the gelid children of these misty islands. 
** Diamonds in Literature ’’ is of course for this author 
a fatal theme. ‘‘ Romance and poetry have faded from 
the advertisement. With swarms of young men and 
women, barely out of their teens, parading our streets 
with dress-suit cases plastered over with marks of Cairo 
and Calcutta; with newspaper columns carrying the 
prosaic facts of output, prices, and values of diamonds 
and diamond-mine shares ; with fast steamships linking 
the cities of the West with the ports of the tawny East, 
the railroads taking a traveling world through the 
jungles of India and Africa, the haze is lifted, and the 
things we see are shorn of the dear imaginings old- 
time eyes thought they saw in the sunny vaporings.”’ 
The pity is that in ‘‘ vaporings ’’ so sunny as the 
sentence above, the Maeterlinck side, so to say, of Mr. 
Cattelle obscures his useful or Lubbock portion. He 
gives an unnecessary chapter to the Lemoine case, in 
which we think, so far from playing the dupe, Sir 
Julius Wernher allayed anxiety among diamond mer- 
chants and forestalled the activities of rogues, when, 
at some expense, he gave one rogue enough rope to 
hang himself withal. But the accounts of various 
experiments made in crystallising carbon are entirely 


’ clear and interesting, and so is the chapter on ‘‘ The 


Origin of the Diamond ’’, which summarises briefly and 
well the researches of men of science from those of 
De Boot, M. Macquer, M. Mitouard, M. Lavoisier and 
Mr. Smithson-Tennant, down to the latest contemporary 
theories of the origin and formation of the South African 
chimneys. The account of the Indian mines and mining 
in Brazil and at more limited extent in Australia, 
Borneo, China, British Guiana, etc., are interesting. 
But it is in the chapter on ‘‘ How to Buy Diamonds ”’ 
and on the trade generally that Mr. Cattelle, like Chap- 
man, ‘‘speaks out clear and bold’’. The import and 
retail trade, notably in America, is vigorously discussed. 
Mr. Cattelle is on his native heath; he enunciates great 
truths all the time. Diamonds ‘‘ do not require chauf- 
feurs and’a good income for upkeep’’. But the intend- 
ing purchaser is warned not to suppose ‘‘ that he is about 
to purchase another form of current exchange with his 
greenbacks ’’. There seems indeed less in it than meets 
the eye in the way of profit, and more in the way of 
needed skill. For the rest, the position of the diamond 
trade is the position of Kimberley, which Mr. Cattelle 
describes succinctly. Possibly he reclines here on 
the bosom of Mr. Gardner Williams, but you get a far 
clearer and better idea of the Amalgamation and events 
leading thereto than from the two stout drear volumes, 
quite unauthorised by the Rhodes’ Trustees, his col- 
leagues, which Sir Lewis Michell was so good as to put 
forward as the “‘ standard ”’ life of Cecil Rhodes. 

Though it felt the tremendous falling off in the 
demand for diamonds in the United States in 1907-8, 
the great corporation seems seated securely above 
mortal accidents. It is a monopoly, yet it has a good 
name—the Church in South Africa knows how good, 
and every charitable cause. And if the model village at 
Kenilworth was due to the impression made on Rhodes’ 
mind by a volume of ‘‘ Zola’’, the circumstance may 
help a gifted author in purgatory. The gap made in 
March 1902 was not, to say the least of it, filled by the 
appointment of an eminent Colonial banker in his stead. 
But the necessary Strong Man for the command was 
in due time revealed in the person of Mr. Francis Oats, 
from whom no secrets about the diamond we imagine 
have been hid these many years, and in whose endow- 
ment a human bonhomie cheerfully animates a character 
of great strength and rectitude. 


NOVELS. 
“The Moving Camp.” By Eva Lathbury. London: 
Alston Rivers. 1911. 6s. 


This is a puzzling book, compact of remarkable merits 
and some irritating faults; and we regret that, after 


giving vent to even so little destructive criticism as we 
imply, we do not find it easy to tell Miss Lathbury where 
to go to school in order to rid herself of those faults. 
Her work is undeniably magnetic, but its full apprecia- 
tion needs a degree of mental activity in the reader 
which is more than can be reasonably expected by a 
writer of Miss Lathbury’s style. .In a plain straight- 
forward narrative, one can pick up the subtlest hints ; 
but where, as here, the narrative itself is suggested 
rather than outlined, one finds oneself forced to read 
always with the weather-eye lifting for half-hints, to 
turn back, to compare and collate statements, in order 
to be quite sure of the progress of the plot. The story 
turns chiefly on the adventures of Morag O’Brian, a 
kind of beautiful white devil of Irish extraction, 
especially in relation to the Reading family who have 
adopted the small daughter of a gentleman who suffers 
from the artistic temperament and with whom Morag 
has been on intimate terms. We hasten to add that the 
small girl is not Morag’s daughter ; indeed, the intimacy 
between her and Ellis Madden the artist has none of 
the police-court significance. It would be unfair and 
useless—not to say difficult—to describe the rest of the 
story, but we cannot fail to note Miss Lathbury’s keen, 
though often cruel, analyses of feminine motives and 
masculine inanities. We can hardly say we have been 
entertained by her book, except in the sense in which 
a good gymnasium entertains a man bent on exercise 
for the good of his body. Still, we shall look for Miss 
Lathbury’s next book with pleasant anticipations. 


“A Passion in Morocco.” By Charlotte Cameron. 
London: Stanley Paul. 1911. 6s. 

A Moorish Prince returning to his country after 
receiving an English education is the dominating figure 
in this novel. It is a fascinating subject with possibili- 
ties of endless complications, the most dramatic of which 
is the Moor’s love for a woman of Europe. The theme 
is not a new one, but Miss Cameron has views which 
are interesting though not quite convincing. The years 
spent at Oxford and in London have not touched her 
Prince’s devotion to the Moslem religion, but they have 
given him high ideals totally foreign to the traditions 
of his race and creed. Experience of such cases shows 
that virtues are destroyed more easily than vices by a 
residence in Europe. The ideals of Teutonic chivalry 
have established themselves in our own lands in the 
course of some centuries. They have time and climate 
on their side, but in Morocco they would be but exotic 
plants, perishing at the first hot breath from the desert. 
We fancy that even Miss Cameron has doubts about 
the wisdom of a mixed marriage, for, though she often 
speaks of the Moslem as being more honest than the 
Englishman in his dealings with women, she does not 
allow the Prince’s bride to survive for long. One 
wonders how he would have behaved if his wife had 
lived and had given him no son. The book is, how- 
ever, extremely interesting as an essay on a problem of 
growing importance. 

“Peter and Jane.” By 8S. Macnaughtan. London: 
Methuen. 1911. 6s. 

The missing heir motif holds out a convenient means. 
of prolonging a yarn and effectively shifting its scenes 
and in this book full advantage has been taken of it. 
Peter and Jane tell their love early in the story, but 
as Jane is a ward in Chancery and Peter is nearly penni- 
less if the lost elder brother is living the Court forbids 
the marriage. So the last hundred and forty pages 
are mainly fled with the adventures of Peter and Toffy, 
his friend, in the Argentine on the trail of this gentle- 
man. He turns out to be a great rascal wanted. by, 
the police, and of course in the end provides a happy. 
release for all parties by committing suicide. At home 
there is a prim maiden aunt who describes Jane as 
‘leggy ’’, a handsome well-groomed vicar whose wife 
the Victorian aunt thinks not quite worthy of him, and 
a sporting young person named Kitty with risky stories 
that we never hear, and a sentimental soul at bottom. 
The skill of the author in making-up these old friends 
is such that they appear upon his stage looking hardly 
at all the worse for wear. 
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SHORTER NOTICES. 


‘* Memories and Studies.” By William James. London: Longmans. 
1911. 68, 6d. net. 


The short papers which are here called memories are on 
various Americans, University colleagues and others of not 
more than local fame; with the exception of Agassiz, and 
Emerson, and a Professor Davidson, whose original character 
attracted Professor James, and who, he says, was one of the 
twelve most learned men of his time, not in America only, 
but in Europe. They have very little, however, of Professor 
James’ characteristic qualities; but we get these in the 
studies. An appreciation of Spencer, founded on the Auto- 
biography, sets forth amusingly the second-rate character of 
a good deal of Spencer’s thinking and his limitations as 
a man and philosopher. The papers on ‘‘ Frederic Myers’ 
Services to Psychology ’’ and ‘‘ Final Impressions of a 
Psychical Researcher ’’ are interesting statements of Myers’ 
work and of the peculiar difficulties of psychical research. 
After twenty years Professor James has got no further than 
believing that these occult phenomena cannot and ought not 
to be neglected ; but his opinion as to any particular result 
is not more definite now than it was at the beginning. A 
very serious essay on The Mora! Equivalent of War ”’, 
and ‘‘ Remarks at the Peace Banauet’”’ are remarkable for 
a frank statement as to the permanence of the fighting 
instinct and the moral value of martial qualities to nations. 
‘Indian and Home Memories.” By Sir Henry Cotton. London: 

Fisher Unwin. 1911. 12s. 6d. net. 

The neutral public to whom Sir Henry Cotton apnea!s will 
most likely come to the conclusion that in relation to India 
he has done as much harm as any amiable, weil!-intentioned, 
and capable person with his opportunities could reasonably 
have achieved. Of this he has not a notion. He is trans- 
parently honest, and gives himself away with engaging 
candour and naiveté. He even records with self-satisfac- 
tion the wise and prophetic advice Lord Curzon gave him 
against entering the House of Commons—that every Anglo- 
Indian gravitates into a Parliamentary bore! We miss, 
however, any reference to the notorious Savarkar tea-party. 
And why does he unkindly omit Sir J. D. Rees from the 
list of his ex-official colleavues in the House? Sir H. 
Cotton’s labours were pernetually marred by two defects. 
He had no originality, and he sought to atone for his want 
of initiative by carrying his borrowed ideas to excess. 
Thus in Assam he failed for years to see the injustice 
and inhumanity (his own later view) suffered by coolies 
on the tea estates. When roused by the strenuous 
pressure of Lord Curzon he assailed the carden managers 
and the whole system with an indiscriminate violence 
which compelled the Viceroy to refer him to his own 
previous utterances—or, as he puts it, he was ‘ thrown to 
the wolves’’. That section of the book which is not 
polemical has its attractions. He met many interesting 
people, and has left reminiscences and sketches which will be 
valued by their friends, even if they cannot claim much 
historical value. 


‘‘A History of the French Academy.” 
London: Unwin. 1911. 8s. 6d. net. 


Whilst there exist in French several accounts and 
monographs dealing with the institution to which it owes 
much of its literary purity and distinction, uv to this time 
there has been no similar work in English. This book has 
heen done far too thoroughly. Our author. has actually 
included in the volume pages uvon pages of names of the 
writers who have been elected members of the famous 
Academy in the past, and notices more or less brief of the 
lives and works of most of them, alike those distinguished 
by talent or genius and those undistinguished by anything 
hut plodding industry and fatal dulness. There is just 
another mistake—the excessive length of the chanters. For 
the rest there is nothing but good to be said about Mr. 
Maclaren Robinson's very careful and accurate work. It 
takes us from the origin and inception of the Academy 
under the auspices of the great Armand Duplessis, Duc de 
Richelieu, in 1635 [4] down to 1793. Then came its total or 
partial abeyance between that date and 1816, when it was 
re-established, and has continued till the present day. The 
history is here given up to 1910." There is a full account 
of the inauguration of the celebrated Dictionary and its 
subsequent development; also a sketch of the Institute of 
France and its various constituent academies; whilst the 
illustrations, though not numerous, are relevant to the text, 
and include a portrait of the Duke, reproductions of medals 
connected with the Academy, the frontispiece of the 1694 
Dictionary, and the building of the Institute of France. 


By D. Maclaren Robinson. 


‘Tarnished Coronets.”” By M. Nelson D’Auvergne M.A. London; 
Laurie. 1911. 12s. 6d. net. 

We do not know who Mr. D’Auvergne may be, or what 
University has conferred upon him the degree of Master 
of Arts. Judging by his style, his inaccuracies, and the 
vulgar malice of his compilation, we should have placed him 
as a teacher of history in a county council school. There 
is, of course, nothing new in this kind of book-making. 
Five or six of the blackguards of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries are picked out, like Sunderland and 
Wharton and Sandwich, and made the ground of a general 
attack on the principle of an hereditary peerage. As a 
specimen of the historical point of view, we give the follow- 
ing from the Foreword: ‘‘ They ”’ (i.e. the nobles) ‘‘ con- 
nived at the worst infamies of Charles II.’s policy: but 
when his brother proposed to introduce religious toleration, 
they hesitated not to depose their sovereign in favour of a 
Dutch prince who had been in arms against this country 
a few years before’’. The Whig aristocracy, it appears, 
invited William to come over because they were afraid that 
James intended to restore the lands of the monasteries! 
We should say that this book is merely extracts from the 
Dictionary of National Biography, with a sprinkling of 
slovenly mistakes (e.g. that the Duke of Wharton patronised 
Richardson), and seasoned with the tirades which we can 
hear any Sunday in any of the parks. ‘The inclusion of 
Lord Chancellor Eldon amongst the wearers of ‘tarnished 
coronets’’ is a sheer piece of impudence. 


‘‘Britain's Record: What she has done for the World.” By 
E. Keble Chatterton. London: Sidgwick. 1911. 7s. 6d. 

Mr. Chatterton has chosen a subject which would need a 
Commission of experts. The best section of the book is ‘‘ The 
Progress of Commerce’’: colonisation, discoveries, voyages, 
nautical inventions, and soon; and Mr. Chatterton is here 
far more within his range than on other topics. An account 
by the same hand of British influence on the world in polities, 
which Mr. Chatterton treats in the ‘‘ Progress of Liberty ”’ ; 
on ‘Social Progress’’; on the ‘‘ Progress of Science and 
Learning ’’; and on the ‘‘ Progress of Justice’’ must for the 
greater part be a mere compilation of the imperfectly under- 
stood, and either be offered without criticism or with eulogistic: 
generalities having little value. Britain has done a great 
deal in the world: more in some respects than any nation ; 
but to narrate facts without any effective comparison 
with what other nations have done or judgment as to the 
special induence of Britain on their similar achievements, 
leaves us uninformed of what we really should be the better 
for being clear about. We do not so much wonder at Mr. 
Chatterton not engaging in the more difficult task as at the 
amusing ineptness of many of his statements. Of the Norman 
Conquest he says, ‘* The work of unifying and consolidating 
the country was a crying need, and this could not even be 
begun except by a man who had determination and the power 
of organisation in himself and his successors. It was useless 
for the English to struggle against the Norman influence, and 
so they soon gave up trying ’’. This historical generalisation 
is not less instructive than the bewildering comment on the 
saying that though Eton boys may not learn much Latin and 


Greek, yet they leave school with the firm impression that 


there actually were such languages. Mr. Chatterton sagely 
remarks, ‘‘ That is the difference between our own and Conti- 
nental educational ideas’’. Many of Mr. Chatterton’s pages 
rival the literary artlessness and inconsequence of schoolboy 
essays, and afford the same kind of amusement. 


‘*The Motor Routes of England.” (Western Section.) 
Home. London: Black. 1911. 5s. net. 

This is a good volume. The motorist gets the proper infor- 
mation as to the condition of roads and the spots of interest 
in Wales and on the roads connecting London and Oxford’ 
and London and Dunstable. It speaks well for the interest of 
the motorist in the history of the past that so much space 
should he devoted to the stories of castles and cathedrals and 
abbeys on the route. As is natural, one notices mistakes and 
omissions. Glendower did not, as these pages suggest, review 
his troops at Cwm before the battle of Shrewsbury, nor did 
his army. as is stated in another place, take part in that _ 
battle. While the fight raged around Shrewsbury town 
Glendower was fighting in Carmarthenshire. We should 
also like to know the authority for the statement that 
Harlech Castle was captured by Edward IV. after a long 
It was always supposed that it was taken from the 
Lancastrians by Herbert. And it is surely a grave omission, 
in mentioning Llanidloes in Montgomeryshire, not to say 
what that little town did in Chartist days. One very good 
thing is said on the entrance to Oxford. “That such 


By Gordon 


siege. 


squalid or at the best perky and meretricious streets of 
houses should have been allowed to encompass the architec- 
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tural splendour of the great University is a public scandal.”’ ' 


To this we say Amen. 


** Beyond the Pir Panjal.” By Ernest F. Neve. London: Unwin. 
1911, 12s. 6d. net. 

Dr. Neve has a larger claim than most writers on Kashmir 
to be heard; he has spent a quarter of a century in the 
country, and its valleys, its mountains, villages and people— 
all fully illustrated in these pages from photographs—are 
something more to him than the casual attractions which 
appeal to the sportsman and the traveller able to spend 
a few weeks beyond the Pir Panjal. Missionary and 
mountain-climber will find much in the book of interest; 
the mountaineer because a fairly complete account is given 
of the peaks to be attacked and the attacks that have been 
made on them by Dr. Neve and others; the missionary 
because Kashmir has heard the call to Christian progress. 
Dr. Neve has witnessed real advance in Kashmir intellectu- 
ally, morally and materially, and he predicts an increasingly 
hopeful and happy future for the country if the present 
rate of progress is not forced but maintained. 


Vols. VI., VII., VIII., IX. and X. of the Swanston Edition of 
Robert Louis Stevenson’s Works have now been issued by Messrs 
Chatto and Windus. They confirm one in the opinion that this 
is quite one of the best reprints of late years. Type, title- 
page, paper, binding and wrapper are all in excellent taste 
At a time when so much rubbish is published—rubbish pro- 
duced in a rubbishy way—it is good to turn to an edition 
like this, an edition that is certain to last, and on which real 
pains and intelligence have been spent. The new volumes 
include ‘** Prince Otto ’’,‘‘ The Wrong Box ’’,‘‘ Memories and 
Portraits ’’, ‘‘ Treasure Island”’, ‘‘ Kidnapped’, ‘ The 
Black Arrow’’, and ‘‘ The Misadventures of John 
Nicholson ’’. 


“Revue des Deux Mondes.” ler Decembre. 


M. Blanchon’s paper on the B powder and the navy is 
worth reading, for though somewhat technical in parts it 
reveals the conditions of disorganisation and maladminis- 
tration into which the French navy has fallen. But the 
article of M. Louis Bertrand on the awakening of Islam and 
the vecent outbreak in Tunis has almost as much application 
for us as for the French. The writer points out that the 
true Mohammedan cannot be adapted to Western standards, 
and that France has in no way succeeded in assimilating 
her subjects in Algeria and Tunis. He says that when a 
Moslem of the upper class complains of the domination of 
foreigners it means that he has lost his chance of living on 
fat sinecures ; but even if they had the places in the govern- 
ment which they demand they would not be grateful. They 
must be the masters, and then their countries would become 
uninhabitable for Europeans. For the pious Mussulman 
religion is everything. This the free-thinker and thé Socialist 
naturally cannot understand. Roman and Christian ruins 
in Algeria are systematically destroyed and defiled by the 
emer 4 population. The Arabs only remain loyal by 
orce, 


THE DECEMBER REVIEWS. 


The best political articles of the month are those dealing 
with Mr. Balfour and his retirement. Of these, perhaps, the 
best—certainly the most intimately and sincerely written—is 
Mr. Alfred Lyttelton’s article in the ‘‘ Nineteenth Century ’’. 
One of the most striking passages in this article is where 
Mr. Lyttelton is speaking of Mr. Balfour’s style on the 
platform :—‘‘ To think aloud before five thousand people 
for an hour or an hour-and a half is an amazing feat, and 
it is one that he has often successfully performed. But it 
must be admitted that such speeches, though going to the 
very heart of the subject and always awakening deen interest, 
have not, with large audiences, the unhindered force of chosen 
words. Nor, again, does Mr. Balfour get the stimulus which 
some unstudied sneakers derive from their hearers. He has 
not what may be termed a faculty of oratorical reciprocity, 
the attractive though dangerous gift of giving out in vapour 
and taking back in flood from his audience, which belongs to 
unprepared sveakers of passionate and emotional nature. 
For him the passions are too common, and the emotions too 
intimate, for public use.” Mr. Balfour’s stimulus came from 
the shifting necessities of debate in the House of Commons. 
“‘T have seen him’’, writes Mr. Lyttelton, ‘‘ on occasions 
when a subject had not been discussed, and involved 
difficulty, go all round it in debate, touching it very lightly, 
now here, and. now there, anxious when his own mind was 
not fully made up to feel’ the vulse of his audience and, 
by thinking aloud, get time to arriye at a decision’’. Mr. 


Balfour, in fact, fits his thought to the occasion. This 
makes him the verfect debater, but it also means that on 
the platform when he is asked for a set oration he comes to 
the business unprepared, and chills the multitude by his 
method of reasoning simultaneously with them and with 
himself. 

There are two articles on Mr. Balfour in ‘‘ The Fort- 
nightly ’’. ‘‘ Curio”’ in ‘‘ New Leaders for Old ’’, while he 
does not surrender an inch of his critical position, acknow- 
ledges Mr. Balfour’s fine qualities, and reviews his career in 
terms of vivid appreciation. ‘‘ Curio’’ thinks Mr. Balfour's 
finest service to the party was given in the years 1903-1908, 
when he held the Unionists together during the Tariff Reform 
crisis: —‘‘ Mr. Balfour bent himself with tremendous 
resolution and ability to the task of preventing the split in 
the Cabinet reproducing itself in the country at large. Great 
as have been his services in Ireland, in the crisis of the war, 
in the supervision of foreign affairs, one can have no hesita- 
tion in saying that the greatest thing he ever did for his 
party was his conduct of its affairs between Mr. Chamberlain’s 
speech in 1903 and his own Nottingham speech in 1908. In 
those five years he re-cemented the party and brought it up 
alive and kicking in the interest of Tariff Reform and 
Empire.’’ Mr. Balfour, in fact, saved his party at the 
expense of his reputation with the electorate, whom he 
puzzled and estranged by the very deftness which enabled 
him to close up the rift in the party. ‘‘ Curio’’ refuses to 
regret Mr. Balfour’s retirement. The Salisburyan epoch 
has gone, and Mr. Balfour is not the man to meet Mr. 
Lloyd George on his own ground. Moreover, says ‘‘ Curio ”’, 
we may at last consider ‘“‘ Mr. Balfour's relation to politics 
and to party to have reached that ideal stage where all his 
merits will shine out and his defects cease to matter’’. 

Mr. Baumann, who writes the second of the ‘‘ Fortnightly ”’ 
articles, rejoices that at last we may see the end of the 
dual control ’’—Salisbury, Chamberlain ; Balfour, Cham- 
berlain; Balfour, Lansdowne—which has for so long been 
a disastrous influence on the fortunes of the party: ‘‘ Mr. 
Balfour’s retirement closes an unhappy chapter in the history 
of the Tory party, a chapter of indecisions, of blunders, and, 
consequently, of defeats. It is a chapter that onens with a 
party strong, united, and victorious, and closes with a party 
cowed, distracted, and exasperated. It would be grossly 
unfair to debit Mr. Balfour’s account with the total loss. 
The cause of the downfall of the Tory party has been the 
system of a divided or dual control, which for the last ten 
years has been the curse of our counsels.”’ With - the 
election of Mr. Bonar Law, and the agreement of Mr. 
Chamberlain and Mr. Walter Long to stand aside, we have 
possibly “‘ heard the last of two parties and two leaders and 
two organisations ’’. 

The National Review ”’ refuses to write an obituary of 
Mr. Balfour ; and, turning to the future, sees things cheer- 
fully: ‘‘ There is but little doubt that Unionist members left 
the Carlton feeling very much better than they had done for a 
very long time. The considerate and thoughtful manner of 
Mr. Balfour’s retirement, the svlendid self-effacement and 
stirring example of Mr. Long and Mr. Austen Chamberlain, 
the unanimous selection of a man so admirably suited for 
tis new position, all combined to exercise a stimulating and 
most salutary effect. Surely the Unionist party was on the 
eve of better things.” An anonymous writer in “ Black- 
wood’s Magazine ’’ is rather different in the tone of his 
remarks. Regretting Mr. Balfour's resignation, he at the 
same time urges that Mr. Balfour's golden period was 
necessarily closed: ‘‘ Mr. Balfour's resignation marks a deep 
step in the decline of English politics. He belongs to the 
old and sane tradition of his craft. He has always taken 
the aristocratic view of public service—the view of Pitt and 
Castlereagh, of Melbourne and Palmerston, of Disraeli and 


Lord Salisbury. Trained in affairs by his great predecessor ~ 


in the leadershin of the Tory party, he has sacrificed none 
of the lofty ideals of the nast. He has fought his opponents 
as though they were men, like himself. eager for the 
prosperity and advancement of England. This amenity of 
contest is no longer vossible, and it may be that Mr. Balfour 
does not feel inclined to change the methods which have 
obtained throughout his long career.”’ R 
Mr. F. E. Smith, in a very ably written article on Welsh 
Disestablishment in the ‘‘ National Review”’, successfully 
meets almost every argument by which disestablishment 1s 
urged. An article comparable perhaps to Mr. Smith s in 
weight of evidence and strength of argument is a paper 
published in the ‘‘ Round Table’, on the “‘ Congestion of 
Business in the House of Commons*’. This is an extremely 
useful document. 
Notable articles on miscellaneous literary topics are 
written by Mr. Stephen Gwynn and Mr. Vernon Rendall 
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in the ‘‘ Nineteenth Century ’’. Mr. Gwynn writes of Mrs. 
Humphry Ward’s novels. Mr. Rendall writes of Joseph 
Knight. For a particular reason we immensely enjoy 
Knight's story of a ‘ Saturday’ cheque: ‘‘ This gentleman 
wrote one article for the ‘Saturday’, and no more. But he 
never cashed the resultant cheaue, and made a reputation 
out of it. He kept it on his person, and producing it by 
accident with his handkerchief or cigar-case used to exclaim 
with a casual air ‘ Ah! My ‘“‘ Saturday ’’ cheque!’ ”’ In the 
‘‘ Fortnightly Review Mr. Darrell Figzis on Synge is well 
worth reading. In the ‘‘ English Review ’’ Mr. Filson Young 
writes his impressions of America, and Mr. Ford Madox 
Hueffer has an interesting article on the work of Joseph 
Conrad. Mr. Filson Young’s article is full of good things, 
not all of which will be approved in America. Mr. Young 
finds New York the most characteristic thing on the Con- 
tinent—American in its lack of homogeneity, in its youthful 
spirit, energy, vulgarity, beauty, wealth, bad private taste 
and fine publie taste, hypocrisy, earnestness, bigness in 
talk and caution in action. Boston, he says, is spoiled by a 
distressing and priggish self-consciousness that makes even 
genuine scholarship repellent. In Mr. Young’s opinion the 
two greatest and finest characteristics of the Americans are 
their courage and their character—a verdict with which 
some who are not Americans will not agree. 

Sir Edward Grey spoke in the House of Commons too late 
for the December Reviews, and the editor of the ‘ Fort- 
nightly ’’ inserts a note to that effect to Mr. Sidney Low’s 
article ‘‘ An Anglo-French Alliance ’’. Mr. Low contends 
that we have got nothing from the Entente but the bitterest 
resentment of Germany, and thinks ‘‘ the time has come 
to consider whether we should not do better to refrain from 
an entangling association with any of the great Continental 
powers ”’ ‘* Diplomaticus ’’ in the same review, whilst 
criticising Sir Edward Grey’s stewardship, urges that for the 
sake of alliances and ententes, which are not all Sir Edward 
Grey’s work, we have made sacrifices without securing 
commensurate advantages. He wants a frank and friendly 
understanding with Germany which he does not believe is 
hopeless, though the task of reopening the road to Berlin 
may be difficult. Some phases of the problem which con- 
fronts Anglo-German diplomacy are set out by the ‘‘ Round 
Table ’’ in a lengthy article, and the friendly German view 
is given by Professor Michael in the ‘‘ Contemporary ’’. In 
‘* Blackwood ”’ an article obviously written from special 
knowledge deals with the Italians at Tripoli, shows the 
influence of the fifteen years’ old skeleton of Adowa on 
Italy’s action, and leaves the impression that Italy is 
beginning to understand that the job she has in hand is 
bigger than she anticipated. ‘‘ Every calculation has 
miscarried.’’ The article is accompanied by a useful map. 
‘‘Tgnotus’’ in the ‘‘ Fortnightly ’’ traces the descent -on 
Tripoli to Italian Nationalism, while the ‘ National 
Review ’’ prints an energetic protest, written in the ‘ Et 
tu, Brute”’ strain, and signed by Gian Della Quercia (E. Capel 
Cure), against the line taken by the British Press in dealing 
with Italy’s action. Can England afford to throw away 
Italy’s friendship? asks the writer. In the ‘‘ Nineteenth 
Century’’ Sir Henry Blake asks, Will China Break Up? 
If she does the result will be chaos. China for the Chinese 
is a good ery, but is it tobe Monarchical China or Republican 
China? Mr. Archibald Colquhoun in the ‘ Fortnightly ”’ 
says whatever happens a strong central government is indis- 
pensable, and mentions plans given to him by the reformers 
for a strong military domination to last for a term of years. 
to be followed by a transition period, and finally full 
constitutional government. 


For this Week’s Books see pages 744 and 746. 


NOTICE. 
The Terms of Subscription to the SATURDAY REVIEW are s— 
Onited Kingdom. Abroad, 
d. 
One Year £88 wo 310 4 
Half Year ow O16 oo O15 2 


Cheques and Money Orders should be crossed and made payable to the 
Manager, SATURDAY REVIEW Offices, 10 King Street, Covent 
Garden, London, W.C. 

in the event of any difficulty being experienced in oblaining the 
SATURDAY REVIEW, the Publisher would be glad to be informed 
immediately, 
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ASSURANCE. 


LOW PREMIUMS. LOW EXPENSES. 
LARGE ULTIMATE BONUSES. 


SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 


London : 3 Lombard Street, E.C. West End: 17 Pall Mall,S.W. 
HEAD OFFICE: 6 St. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 
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1720. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE 


ASSURANCE CORPORATION. 
Fire, Life, Sea, Accidents, Motor Car, Plate-Glass, Burglary, 
Annuities, Employers’ Liability, Fidelity Guarantees. 
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“THE BURDEN OF DEATH DUTIES: 


AND HOW TO ALLEVIATE IT,” 
is the title of a Pamphlet just issued by the 


NORWICH UNION 
MUTUAL LIFE OFFICE. 


“ The burden of this duty can be most economically and most effectively met 
by means of Life Assurance."—Daity TeLeGraPH, May 1, 1909. 


Write for copy to Dept. 11, 


NORWICH UNION LIFE OFFICE, NORWICH. 
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Among the Classes of Insurance transacted by the Company 
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(1) LIFE INSURANCE, with and without profits, 
with special provisions for the payment of Estate Duties. 
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(3) INSURANCES TO COVER LOSS OF RENT, 
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damage to property. 

(4) MARINE INSURANCE. 

(5) BURGLARY, THEFT, AND PLATE GLASS 
INSURANCE. 

(6) ACCIDENT, including Personal Accident, Motor 
Car and Employers’ Liability Insurance. 

Fidelity Guarantee and Sinking Fund Policies 
are also granted. 
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ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 
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MYTH AND LEGEND 


In LITERATURE and ART. 


Classic Myth & Legend “= 


By A. R. HOPE MONCRIEFF. 


me Celtic Myth & Legend 


By CHARLES SQUIRE. 


HESE two books make a three-fold appeal. They 
contain the most entrancing stories that the 
imagination of man has conceived, they explain the 
innumerable references to mythological gods and 
legendary personalities with which the best literature 
is saturated, and they provide material for the study of 
folk-lore which hitherto could only be found scattered 
through many books and ancient MSS. 


The explanation of the plays of Shakespeare, the poems of Shelley © 
Wordsworth, andTennyson, in fact, the whole range of English Classi 
Authors and Poets, is made a labour of love, instead of a weariness o 
the flesh, with these two books at hand. They are equally valuable 
to the student of art, for mythology has been drawn upon for subjects 
from the most ancient times down to the present day. 


COMBINE ENTERTAINMENT WITH INSTRUCTION. 


Among the myths and legends of the world those of ancient Greec 
occupy the foremost place. They were woven into the very texture o 
the life of the most remarkable race the world has ever known. The 
first of these books, moderate in compass though it is, deals with the 
Grecian - ‘abriotaead on such a comprehensive plan that the whole field 
is covered. 


The Celtic mythology is as beautiful and graceful as the Greek 
but, unlike the Greek, is rooted in our own islands. The pr %&%° 
work is the only attempt yet made to put the English reader who i 
not a Celtic scholar into possession of the mythical, legendary, and 
poetic traditions of the earliest inhabitants of our islands, 


AN ART GALLERY OF MYTHOLOGY. 


The two volumes, ‘Classic Myth and Legend” and ‘Celtic 
Mythand Legend,” are profusely illustrated with reproductions in 
colour and monochrome. These illustrations form a beautiful gallery 
of mythology, and intensify to an enormous extent the interest of the 
volumes. There are 12 coloured and 60 monochrome plates after 


Lord Leighton Briton Riviere 

Sir Edward Burne-Jones The Hon. John Collier 
G. F. Watts D. G. Rosetti 

Sir E. J. Poynter Henry A. Pegram 

Sir L. Alma-Tadema Solomon J. Solomon 
Ford Madox Brown J. H. F. Bacon 


AND MANY OTHER FAMOUS ARTISTS. 


The volumes are artistically bound in cloth, decorated with an 
appropriate design in green and gold. 


The Books cost only 7s. 6d. 


each net, carriage paid to any address in the United Kingdom. The 
a — can be purchased together on the gradual payment plan, 
if desired. 


—BEAUTIFUL BOOKLET FREE— 


To THE GRESHAM PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
34-5 Southampton St., Strand, London, W.C. 
Asa reader of Zhe Saturday Review, I should be glad to 
receive the booklet concerning ‘* Myth and Legend in Literature 


and Art,” containing two coloured and six monochrome specimen 
plates. 


Name.. 


SEND THIS FORM, OR A P.C. TO SAME EFFECT. 
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THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 


ART 

A Catalogue of an Exhibttion of Old Masters in Aid of the 
National Art Collections Fund: Grafton Galleries, 1911. 
(Edited by Roger E. Fry). Philip Lee Warner. 21s. net. 

Should we Stop Teaching Art (C. R. Ashbee). Batsford. 5s. 6d. 
net, 

Caueeries on English Pewter (Antonio De Navarro). 
Life.”’ 10s. 6d. net. 

Albrecht Diirer: his Life and a Selection of his Work (Dr. 


** Country 


Friedrich Niichter). Macmillan. 6s. net. 
BioGRaPHY. 

Tennyson and his Friends (Edited by Hallam, Lord Tennyson). 
Macmillan. 10s. net. ‘ 
The Life of Teresa (Alice Lady Lovat). Herbert and Daniel. 

10s. 6d. net. 


The Life of Sir Edward Fitzgerald Law (Edited by Theodore 
Wilson and George T. Hutchinson). Edinburgh: Black- 
wood. 15s. net. 

A Shepherd of the Veld (Godfrey Callaway). 


2s. 6d. net. 
The Pilgrim Poet (Albert Brecknock). Griffiths. 


FIctTIon. 


The Goal of Fortune (Edith Ethel Towgood). 
Jackson. 6s. 

Ebb and Flow (Mrs. Irwin Smart). 

For Kirk and King (J. A. Macrae). 
3s. 6d. 

The Woman without Sin (Pharall Smith). Swift. 6s. 

An Irregular Marriage (Sidney Warwick). Greening. 6s. 

The Healer (Robert Herrick); Honey-Sweet (Edna Turpin). 
Macmillan. 6s. each. 

Love versus Law (Colette Yver). Putnams. 63. 

Five Gallons of Gasoline (Morris B. Wells). Nutt. 

Love’s Artist (L. M. Brigstocke). Ham-Smith. 

By Right Divine (Gerald Maxwell). Grevel. 62, 


Wells Gardner, 
7s. 6d. net. 


Sidgwick and 


6s 


Routledge. 
Blackwood. 


Edinburgh : 


6s. 
6s. 


Girt Books. 
Good Wives (Louisa M. Alcott). Bell. 2s. 6d. net. 
Floor Games (H. G. Wells). Palmer. 2s. 6d. net. 
Pearls of Poesy (Edited by Charles F. Forshaw). Stock. 10s. 6d. 
net. 
History. 
A Short History of Scotland (Andrew Lang). 
Blackwood. 5s. net. 


Edinburgh 


The Greatest Street in the World (Stephen Jenkins). Putnams, 
12s. 6d. net. 
Floreat Etona (Ralph Nevill). Macmillan. 15s. net. 


?¢wlandson’s Oxford (A. Hamilton Gibbs). Kegan Paul. 10s. 6d. 
net. 

The Royal Charters of the City of Lincoln, Henry IT. to William 
Ill. (Walter De Gray Birch). Cambridge: At the Univer- 
sity Press. 12s. net. 

Naturat History. 

An Angler at Large (William Caine). Kegan Paul. 5s. net. 

The Complete Wildfowler (Stanley Duncan «nd Guy Thorne). 
Grant Richards. 15s. net. 


REFERENCE Books. 
Whitaker’s Almanack, 1912. 2s. 6d. 
The Investor's Four Shilling Year-Book for 1912; Financial 
teview of Reviews. 4s. net. 


REPRINTS. 


The Theory of Political Economy (W. Stanley Jevons). 
millan. 10s. net. 

The Lysistrata of Aristophanes (B. B. Rogers). Bell. 10s. 6d. 

Wayward Anne (Curtis Yorke); A Border Scourge (Betram 
Mitford). Long. 6d. net each. 

Napoléon-le-Petit (Victor Hugo); Les Contemplations (Victor 
Hugo). Nelson. 1 fr. 25 each. 


Mac- 


Scuoor Book. 
A Book of English Prose, 1470-1 (J. H. Fowler). Macmillan, 
3s. 6d. . 
ScreNcE AND PHILOSOPHY. 


A Critical Exposition of Bergson’s Philosophy (J. M‘Kellar 


Stewart). Macmillan. 5s. net. 
Psychic Phenomena, Science and Immortality (Henry Frank). 
Laurie. 10s. 6d. net. 
THEOLOGY. 
Divine Love Vindicated (H. W. Southworth). Long. 3s. 6d. 
net. 
TRAVEL. 
Castellinaria and other Sicilian Diversions (Henry Festing 
Jones). Fifield. 5s. net. 


Sicily (Spencer C. Musson). Black. 20s. net. 
A Bishop amongst Bananas (Right Rev. Herbert Bury). Wells 


Gardner. 6s. 
Through Polynesia and Papua (Frank Burnett). Griffiths. 
12s. 6d. net, 
VERSE. 
Poems (Rupert Brooke). Sidgwick and Jackson. 2s. 6d. net. 


Spes Vite and other Poems (Robert Calignoc). Bell. 
(Continued on page 746). 
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Books for Christmas Presents to suit all Tastes 


By CHARLES DICKENS 


A CHRISTMAS CAROL 


With Eight entirely New and Original Illustrations in Colour, and Facsimile 

of the Signed Preface from Charles Dickens’ original MS. Bound in Flexible 

— Boards, Full Gilt Back, with Art Design in Colours, and Silk Register. 
net. 


PRESENTATION EDITIONS: Limp Lambskin, with Silk Register, Gilt 
Top, 38. 6d. net. Full Velvet, Persian Yapp, in choice Art Colours, Gilt 
Edges, with Blind Device and Gold Lettering, Boxed, 48. 6d. net. 


Limited Edition, printed on hand-made r, handsomely bound in Vell 
Gilt Top, Silk Register, 76.6d. net. 


LONDON: ROBERT SCOTT, 62 PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C. 


KALOMERA, te story of a Remarkable Community 


By W. J. SAUNDERS. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 
A GARLAND OF 3s. net (by post 3s. 4d.) 
SHAKESPEARE’S FLOWERS 


Compiled by ROSE E. CARR SMITH 


With 60 Exquisite Coloured Plates, drawn by EMILY 
LEDBROOK, suitably bound in Cloth, Cover Design in Gilt. 38. net. 


“To the b , or Shakespearean sojourner, few handbooks will 
afford greater charm than this pocket companion.” —Sovksinder. 


THACKERAY STUDIES 


By A. J. ROMILLY. Foolscap 8vo. Cloth, 2¢. 6d. net. 


BOOKLAND, and some 
People we meet there 


By GRACE LAMBERT,L.L.A. Foolscap 8vo. Cloth, 28. 6d. net. 


This volume introduces the reader to the great masterpieces of the world’s litera- 
ture, and the author specially calls attention to the chief characters depicted therein. 


A FAIRY BOOK FOR CHILDREN, 


SILVER LADY, A Fairy Tale 


By C. FLORENCE HAIRE. Foolscap gto. Illustrated with 12 Full-page 
Plates in Colours, and 17 Black and White Drawings by J. M. FARQUHAR. 
Illustrated Cover. 28. 6d, 
* Every child who is fortunate enough to get a copy of ‘Silver Lady’ will read 
it with exceeding enjoyment. The pictures are just the sort to captivate the child, 
whilst pleasing the artistic sense of the elders.” — Daily Express. 


Write for New Catalogue of Antiquarian and General Literature, post free. 


LONDON: ELLIOT STOCK, 62 PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C 


PHENOMENAL 
PUBLISHING PROJECT 
A 2/6 REVIEW FOR 1/- NET. 


Owing to repeated demands on the part of the public 
for a pcriodical of the best current literature at a 
popular price, the management of the 


Review 


(‘ The finest Review in the English language.’’— 
ARNOLD BENNETT) 


have decided, commencing with the January 1912 number, 
to reduce the price per copy to 


ONE SHILLING NET MONTHLY. 


No alteration will be made in the quality 

or quantity of the Review, and the 

standard for which the Review has 
become famous will be maintained. 


Annual Subscription 12s. 6d. post free 
to all parts of the world. 


Send a postcard with your name and address for ‘Some particulars 
of the literary success of the year.”—Sent post free. 


; THE ENGLISH REVIEW, 
17-21 Tavistock St., Covent Garden, London, England. 


BOOKS IN DEMAND 
AT THE LIBRARIES. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


ARCHBISHOP MACLAGAN. 


By F. D. HOW. 16s, net. 
REMINISCENCES. 
“T REMEMBER.” 


By CANON HORSLEY. 2nd Edition. 7s, 6d. net. 
Mr. John Masefield’s New Book. 


BELLES-LETTRES: 
BY LAND AND BY WATER. 


ELLA FULLER MAITLAND. Cloth, 6s. 


CHRISTMAS GIFT BOOKS. 
The New Volume in Darton’s Fine Art Series. 


CAPTIVE ROYAL CHILDREN. 
By G. I. WHITHAM, Author of ‘Basil, the Page.” 
Illustrated by A. G. WALKER, Sculptor. Printed on 
superfine paper. Cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


Stories of young Princes and Princesses of England, Scotland, and Wales 


to readers. 


Just Out. Uniform with ‘The Animal Why Book,” now in 
its Third Edition. 


PADS, PAWS, AND- CLAWS. 
By W. P. PYCRAFT, F.Z.S., A.L.S. Pictures by EDWIN 
Nosie, R.B.A. 11} by 8$, paper boards, cloth back. 
5s. net. 


An original book on a new plan; the coloured Illustrations in chrome 
lithography are mounted on brown paper. 

‘Ripe exp:rience and highly developed observation. appear on every 
page.” —A thenaum., 


STORY LIVES OF OUR GREAT 
ARTISTS. 


By FRANCIS J. ROWBOTHAM, Author of “ Story- 
Lives of Great Musicians,” &c. With Illustrations from 
pictures by the Artists. Cloth boa ds. 3s. 6d. 


CHATTERBOX 


“Still holds its own as first favourite.”—Scotsman. 
Over 250 New 416 Twelve 
Illustrations. Large Pages. Coloured Plates. 

Coloured Boards, 3s. ; Cluth, Bevelled Gilt Edges, 5s. 

Weekly Numbers, 4d, ; Monthly Parts, 3d. 

The Times says:—‘‘ ‘Chatterbox’ is one of the best children's books 
we have seen.” 

WHY? WHY? 
CHATTERBOX is the Best The Proprietors of this wonder- 
Value for Money ever offered. fully popular volume have con- 
Each 3s. Volumeof CHATTER- _ sistently made it their sole aim 


BOX contains more than to give the public most excep- 
3 Ordinary 3s. 6¢. Books. tional value. 
CHA1TERBOX CHATTERBOX 
416 Large Pages. 4 Coloured Plates. 


250 ORIGINAL ILLUSTRATIONS. 
*««SUNDAY.” Bound Volume, Coloured Boards, 3s,; Cloth, 
Bevelled Gilt Edges, 5s. 
Weekly Numbers, 3d. ; Monthly Parts, 3d. 
* A difficult problem solved as well as it can be anywhere.” —Sfectator. 
“*We can imagine nothing better."— Times. 


sors LHE PRIZE Gis 


13 Coloured Plates and over 70 other Original Pictures. Bound 
to suit all tastes. 1s, 2d., Paper ; 1s. 6d., Pictorial Boards ; 
2s. Cloth ; 2s. 6d., Cloth Gilt. 

“It would be difficult to find a better book.” — Westminster Gazette. 


LEADING STRINGS 


THE BABY’S ANNUAL | 


LARGE TYPE. EASY WORDS. 
Cloth Boards, 2s, 6d. : Illustrated Paper Boards, is. 6d. 
Nothing could be better."—Daily 7 elegraph. 


_ WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO., Ltd., 
3 & 4 PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, LONDON ; 


AND ALL ROOKSELLERS. 


WellsGardner, Darton &Co. 


JIM DAVIS. Cloth, 6s. 


told in a picturesque way, with details that are sure to interest and appeal: 
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SALES BY AUCTION. 


VALUABLE BOOKS, THE PROPERTY OF HIS HONOUR JUDGE 
BACON, Deceased. (Sold by Order of the Executors.) 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will ey BY AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 

Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, December 11, at o'clock 

BUOKS, the Deapeaty of His Honour JUDGE BACON, Deceased (So Order 

of the Executors), comprising Standard Works in English, French, yom erman 

Literature, many in Fine Bindings Editions of the Greek and "Latin Classic 

Writers—Burlington Fine Arts Club, and other Artistic Publications, &c. ; and the 

Property of the Rev. the Hon. A. G. LAWLEY, including Works in General 
Literature, English and Foreign. 


May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 


ANTIQUE GOLD ORNAMENTS, 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL_BY AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 

Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, December 11, at 1 o'clock precisely, ANTIQUE 

GOLD ORNAMENTS and POTTERY, recovered from Lake Guatavita, in the 

ublic of Colombia, South America, during the operatiens of ‘‘ Contractors 

Tee of 65 London Wall, E.C., and other Properties, including a Pair of Egyptian 

Gola Bracelets, an Antique Marble Bust of Seneca, Antique Gold Rings and 
Romano-Syrian Glass. 


May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 


VALUABLE BOOKS AND MANUSCRIPTS FROM THE 
AMHERST LIBRARY. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 

Strand, W.C., on TUESDAY, December 12, at 1 o'clock precisely, RARE and 

VALUABLE BOOKS and MANUSCRIPTS, from the famous AMHERST 

LIBRARY, the Property of LADY WILLIAM CECIL, BARONESS 
KMHERST of HACKNEY 


May be may be had 


VALUABLE BOOKS AND MANUSCRIPTS. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
i will SELL BY AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on WEDNESDAY, December 13, and Two Following Days, at 
1 o'clock paeene. VALUABLE LIBRARY of Illuminated Manuscripts and 
Incunabula of the late J. S. BURRA, Esq. (of Rockhanger, Ashford, Kent, sold by 
order of the Executors), and other Properties, comprising Original ‘Manuscripts of 
Celebrated English Poets and Nove the Sheridans and Lady Hamiltoa 
Collections of W. S. Sichel, Esq.—Iluminated Books of Hours, Psalters, Breviaries, 
&c., First Edition of Walton and Cotton’s Compleat Angler—John Bunyan's Own 
Copy of Foxe's Book of Martyrs—A large Collection of First Editions of the Works 
of Charles Dickens, Autograph Letters, Dickensiana, &c., the Property « of Chas. A. 
Hill, Esq., of Hoylake—First and Second Shakespeare Folios—the Writing Desk of 
Robert Louis Stevenson, &c. 

May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 
Illustrated copies containing numerous reproductions, price 2s. 6d. each. 


Executors, Trustees, Solicitors, and Owners who may be desirous of 
selling Works of Art, Family Jewels, Old — Furniture, Pictures. 
Prints, Miniatures, China, Coins, Books, Old Lace, Furs, Musical 
Instruments, Guns, and other Valuables, are informed that Messrs. 


KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY’S 
SALE ROOMS, 20 HANOVER SQUARE, 
are Open Daily to receive goods intended for disposal. 


Auctions of Estates and Town Properties and Sales on Owners’ premises 
in all parts of the United Kingdom are held as required throughout the 
Large Funds available for Mortgages. Valuations for Estate and 
Cae Duties. Farm Stock and Timber Sales. Management of Trust 
Estates and Receiverships undertaken. 


R. ANDERSON & 
INDIAN, 


co., 

AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 

14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W.C., 


GIVE THE BEST TERMS for Company and General Advertising. Advice, 
Estimates, and all information free of charge. Renlies received. 


ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the 
** LAMB” Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral. 
MODERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all trains. 
Propr etor, S. AIREY. 


THE NEW DORSET STORY. 
“MERLE OF THE WESSEX HILLS.” By C. R. HAY. 


Publisher, Horace Commin, Bournemouth. 3s. 6d. net. 
Trade supplied by Simpxin, Marswatt & Co.,.London. 


Times.—‘‘ Leaves one in a thoroughly good humour and still scenting the fresh 
country air of Wessex.” 


Country Liye.—“‘ The story is sincere . 


BRITISH, 


. the country fancies have grace and charm. 


CHRISTMAS in MADEIRA or CANARY ISLANDS, 


14 days, including hotel accommodation. 
First-class 20 guineas; second class 14 guineas. 
BY UNION-CASTLE LINE. 


Apply to DONALD CURRIE & CO., London. 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE. — Some. nominations, 
$20 annum, are offered for January Term and May for SONS OF 
THE CLERGY.—Apply to the Bursar. 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS—continued. 
MISCELLANEOUS, 

Case Against Tariff Reform, The (E. Enever Todd). 
2s. 6d. net. 

ee 9 ee Bagshot, The (Edited by J. A. Spender). Constable. 
s. Od. net. 

Dancing, Ancient and Modern (Ethel L. Urlin). 
Daniel. 3s. 6d. net. 

Gun-Running and the Indian North-West Frontier (Hon. Arnold 
Keppel). Murray. Qs. net. 

How to Read and Declaim (Grenville Kleiser). 
Funk and Wagnalls. $1.25 net. 


Murray. 


Herbert and 


New York : 


Life in Shakespeare’s England (John Dover Wilson). Cam- 
bridge : at the University Press. 3x. 6d. net. 
Modern. Dancing and Dancers (J. E. Crawford Flitch). Grant 


Richards. 15s. net. 
Musie and Nationalism : 


A_ Study of English Opera (Cecil 
Forsyth), 5s. net. 


; Post-Victorian Music (Charles L. Graves), 


6s.; Style in Musical Art (C. Hubert H. Parry), 10s. net. 
Macmillan. 

North Sea Fishers and Fighters (Walter Wood). Kegan Paul. 
12s. 6d. net. 


On the Art of the Theatre (Edward Gordon Craig). 6s. 

Postliminium : Essays and Critical Papers (Lionel Johnson). 
Elkin Mathews. 6s. 

Roll of the Seasons, The (G. G. Desmond). 

Shakespeare Glossary, A (C. T. Qnions). 
Clarendon Press. 2s. 6d. net. 

‘Sir,’ eaid Dr. Johnson (H. C. Biron). Duckworth. 68. net. 

Reviews AND FoR DecemBer.—The Book Monthly, 
6d. net; The Westminster Review, 2s. 6d. net; Mercure de 
France, 1 fr. 50; Revue des Deux Mondes, 3 fr. ; Deutsche 
Rundschau; The United Service Magazine, 2s.; The Eng: 
lish Review, 2s. 6¢. net: The Illustrated Poultry Record, 
6d. net.; The Vineyard, 6d. net; The Empire Review, 1s. 
net; Fry’s Magazine, 6d. net; The Geographical Journal, 
2s.; The Round Table, 2s. 6d.; The Secialist Review, 6d. 

Dixon’s Monthly, 7d.; The Century 

United Empire. 


No.720 of SOTHERAN’S PRICE CURRENT of LITERATURE 


Consists or SECOND-HAND BOOKS on 
METEOROLOGY AND TERRESTRIAL MAGNETISM, 
Witn a SUPPLEMENT oF works on 


AIRMANSHIP. 
HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., 
Booksellers to His Majesty the King, 


140 STRAND, W.C., & 43 PICCADILLY, W. 


Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London. Codes: Unicode and A.B.C, 
Telephones : (Strand) Central 1515. (Piccadilly) Mayfair 3601. 


HRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


Send a card for GLAISHER’S 
DECEMBER CATALOGUE of 


PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS 


Containing many fine COLOUR BOOKS. 
WILLIAM GLAISHER, LTD., 265 High Holborn, London, 


A Useful Christmas Present. 


NEW EDITION, 3/6 NET. 


MEMORIES OF GARDENS. 
By ALEX. INNES SHAND. 


With a Memoir by Sir RowLanpD BLENNERHASSETT. 


Swift. 5s. net. 
Oxford : at the 


net ; Le Monde, 3 fr. ; 
Magazine, 1s. 4d.; 


Two charming Plates in Colours. 
Two Portraits and other Illustrations. 


All who love gossip about old-world travel, water- 
ways, gardens, fashions, and sport should secure 
a copy of the New and Cheaper Edition of 


MEMORIES OF GARDENS. 
3s. 6d. net. Originally published at ros. 6d. net. 


A delightful gift-book. The New Edition in all 
except the cover is practically identical with the old, 
and is one-third the price. 


Order of your bookseller, or direct from the Office, 
3s. 10d. post free. 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO. 
10 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


NE or SEVERAL COPIES of the “LIVRE DU 
PRINCE KORAB,” sth Edition, in French, a Scientific Treatise on 


Politics, are offered as a gift to thinkers interested in the erannliaaes 
7081 Willings, 225 Strand, W.C. 
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KING GEORGE 


has included in the Library which he is 
taking with him to India a copy of . 


“Saturday” 
BRIDGE 


By W. DALTON. 


Dalton’s “Saturday” Bridge is 
admitted to be the standard work 
on the best of card games. 

“Saturday” Bridge takes its name 
from the “Saturday Review,” in 
which its chapters first appeared, 
It is now in its Eleventh Thousand 


and may be had of all booksellers 
5s. net, or post free from the office 
of the “SATURDAY REVIEW,” 
10 King St., Covent Garden, 5s. 4d. 


A Companion Volume to“ SATURDAY” BRIDGE 

is Saturday” Auction Bridge, by HELLESPONT, 

3s. 6d. net, or 3s. 9d. post free. “ $nferences at 

Bridge,” by W. DALTON, price 1s. net, or Is. 1}d. 
post free. 


The 


Eye-Witness 


EDITED BY 


HILAIRE BELLOC. 


Contents of No. 25, Thursday, December 7th, 1911. 


THE POISONING OF THE WELLS. 

COMMENTS OF THE WEEK. 

CompuLsory GREEK. 

AN Open LETTER TO Miss Mary McCARTHUR By Junius. 
MODELS FOR YOUNG JOURNALISTS: VI, A London Letter. 


PROTECTION OR PREFERENCE: IV. The Partly Manu- 
factured Article. 


A Sotution: II. 

BALLADES UrBANE: XXV. A Tired Ballade. Py 7. C. 
A Prize Poet. By Thomas Seccombe, 
CORRESPONDENCE. 

REVIEWS. 


THE PUGILIST’S DILEMMA 


BY 


BERNARD SHAW 


SIXPENCE WEEKLY. 
AT ALL BOOKSTALLS AND NEWSAGENTS. 
PUBLISHING OFFICE: 10 JOHN STREET, ADELPHI, W.C. 


MALACCA RUBBER PLANTATIONS. 


RETURNS, DIVIDENDS, AND PROSPECTS. 


THe Fifth Annual Ordinary General Meeting of the Malacea Rubber 
Peau. Limited, was held on Tuesday, Mr. J. Malcolm Lyon pre- 
siding. 

The Secretary (Mr. A. W. Copeland) having read the notice convening 
the meeting, and the auditors’ report, 

The Chairman said: Lhe position of our Company and the condition of 
our estates have so entirely changed since the period which the present 
report covers that little practical interest attaches to the past, and 
it 1s to the present and immediate future to which I shall invite your more 
particular attention. The present crop returns are, I think, now com- 
mencing to be satisfactory, but we have only reached an early stage in 
our history, and three-fourths of the trees have not yet been tapped. 
New trees are steadily coming into bearing, and, from next July, the 
increase will be very rapid. 1 know that we have many critics, but to 
the shareholders who wish to understand our position rather than 
criticise it, I have to point out that our tree position, which, from all 
points of view, is one of great strength, is the result of nothing more 
simple or less mysterious taan hard work on the part of all those con- 
nected with the Company, and you are now, we hope, about to reap the 
benefits which work alone can ensure. In regard to the manufacture of 
our rubber, all the estates have their own separate factories, and 
believe that the factory at Asahan is the largest of its kind in the 
world. In order to place the cost of manufacture at this large factory 
upon a minimum basis, we have purchased from the Government a 
large hill adjacent to the factory, embracing 1,200 acres of virgin jungic 
land. Half a mile of railway track has been laid up to the hill, so that 
wood for fuel can be brought down the hill in trolleys right to the 
factory entrance. The timber upon this hill is expected to be sufficient 
for the supply of fuel to the factory for at least ten years. With regard 
to labour, the conditions in Malacca compare favourably with any other 
part of the Peninsnla, and, as the demand for labour for clearing and 
planting new estates and cleaning up old estates is declining, the 
labour position—if it undergoes any change—is likely to change in our 
favour. We have already employed at one time more than 10,000 coolies, 
and about 2,500 are at present working as tappers. I now turn to the 
question of finance, and to the issue—to which allusion is made in the 
report—of 10,000 Ordinary share at £15 per share, with the right for a 
period of five years to the subscribers to take up at the same price of £15 
four additional shares to each one now subscribed. It may be remarked 
that these shares should have been offered to the existing shareholders, 
and that the shareholders should have been given the right to take up 
these shares pro rata to their present holding. But our answer is this. 
Of our total number of registered shareholders no fewer than 1,464 hold 
not more than fifty shares each, and the great majority of these not more 
than twenty-five shares each. Now an issue of 10,000 shares upon a total 
issued share capital of 300,000 shares would give, as you will see, the 
right to take up one share against every thirty shares held, with the 
result that a very large number of shareholders would have had the right 
to take up a fraction only of one share. Such a course would not have 
been practicable. There is a consensus of opinion amongst the Chinese 
proprietors of local estates that it will be to the benefit of Malacca, to 
our Company and to them, if their estates are taken over by us. We have 
obtained options on a number of their properties, options which expire, 
as to a part, on June 30, 1912, as to a part on September 30, 1912, and 
as to the balance on December 31, 1912. In deciding whether we shall 
or shall not exercise any of these options, we shall be guided by the 
condition of the estates at the time, by the position of the Rubber market, 
and by the general circumstances that may then prevail. No payment has 
been made for these options, but certain options upédn the Company's 
Ordinary shares at £15 have been given in exchange. A word about the 
hostile criticism which is so constantly directed against this Company. 
No shareholder ever complains of success. Who are they, then, who are 
annoyed by the results which we now show, and what is the nature of 
their interest? Can there be any connection between the attitude which 
the critics adopt towards our Company and the position of the Share 
market, which, at the present time, discloses a large short interest? 
If in the past inefficient control produced unfavourable results, especially 
as regards cost of production, those conditions no longer exist, because 
the management is now highly efficient. I will now deal with the 
question of dividends. For a long time past the directors had to 
consider whether they were justified in distributing, by way of dividend, 
the profits which the Company was earning. You may ask for a 
justification of the confidence that we have expressed as to our ability 
to pay in future quarterly dividends of 5s. per share. The answer is a very 
clear one. Our confidence rests upon the broad and secure basis of the 
general facts of the position. The April quartely dividend is already 
earned. We expect an output for next year approximately 2,000,000 lb. at 
an average cost of production of about 1s. 6d., and that the price of rubber 
will be about 48. 6d., at which figure, if we thought it advisable, we could 
now dispose of the whole of next year's crop. Using only one-fourth of your 
trees, you are already the largest producers in the world. E now formally 
move: ‘That the report and accounts be received and adopted; that the 
payment of the proposed dividend upon January 16, free of tax, be sanc- 
tioned, and that the participation of any director in taking up any of the 
further issue of shares upon the terms mentioned in the report be approved 
and confirmed.” 

Mr. William C. Punchard seconded the resolution. 

The resolution was carried unanimously, and a hearty vote of thanks 
to Mr. Lyon concluded the proceedings. 


THE RUBBER WORLD 


ONE PENNY WEEKLY. 
THIS WEEK'S ISSUE CONTAINS :— 
AMAZING TANGKAH FINANCE. 
DIVIDEND POSSIBILITIES OF BUKIT RAJAH. 
NIGERIA’S FORESTRY TRIUMPH. 
NOVEMBER OUTPUTS. | 


A FULL REPORT OF THE MALACCA MEETING. 


SUBSCRIPTION PER ANNUM, in the United Kingdom, 6/6; 
Abroad, 8/8. 


10 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 
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The Medici Print 


The Medici Society earnestly begs that all orders for its publications FRAMED may be placed not later 
than DECEMBER 14th. Delay beyond that date may seriously jeopardise The Society’s ability to deliver 
such orders betore Christmas. 

{{ Medici Prints to the number of nearly 150 are now published and include the works of 75 Painters. 

{{ Medici Prints cost from 6s. to 35s. unframed ; framed from 2s. 6d. to £15. 
’ ¥ For full details please call at The Society’s Galleries, 7 Grafton Street, Bond Street, W. (open daily, 
10 a.m. to 6 p.m.: visitors are under no obligation to purchase). Or write for Catalogues as follows :—The 
special Christmas Catalogue, with illustrations in colour, 6d. post free ; The Society’s Prospectus, containing 
particulars and illustrations of ALL published Prints, together with announcements for 1912, 6d. post free 
|applications for the new issue, ready about January 1st, 1912, may also be booked]; Illustrated Catalogue of 
350 facsimile Drawings by the Old Masters, 6d. post free ; fully illustrated Catalogue of Primitives reproduced 
in facsimile colour-collotype, 6d, post free ; illustrated Catalogue of 6,500 Shilling Carboprints, 2s. post free. 
Also the following illustrated lists post free on request:—The National Portrait Series of Medici Prints, pub- 
lished UNDER THE PATRONAGE OF HER ROYAL HIGHNESS THE DUCHESS OF CONNAUGHT ; 
reproductions from The Tennant Collection; ‘‘O.M.C.” miniature Old Masters in Colour (1s, each), etc. 


NOW READY. 


NOW READY. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


of an Exhibition of Old Masters, Grafton Galleries, 1911, 


in Aid of the National Art-Collections Fund. 


Edited by ROGER E. FRY and MAURICE W. BROCKWELL. With 80 Full-Page Plates in Monochrome Collotype and a 
Photogravure Frontispiece. Large crown 4to. (10} by 73 in.), cloth ful! gilt, with special design after a fine example by Roger Payne, 


ZI Is. net; or in whole vellum, boards, full gilt, £2 2s. net. : 
In price, in format (a handy quarto), and in the quality of the plates and letterpress, it is claimed that the contents of this work are 


inferior to those of no similar publication of the last decade. *.* The Descriptive Prospectus post free on request. 


The Riccardi Press Books Proce: 
New volume just ready—EVERYMAN, A MORALITY Osiris and the Egyptian 


PLAY. With 10 Water-colours by J. H. AMSCHEWITZ. 500 | » 
copies on paper, boards, £2 2s. net ; limp vellum, £2 12s, 6a. Resurre ction 


net. 10 copies for sale, printed on vellum, £12 12s, net. 
Final volume, now ready: LE MORTE DARTHUR. In 


4 volumes, with 48 Water-colour Illustrations by W. RussELL 
FLINT ; 500 copies on paper, £10 10s. net and £12 12s, net ° 
the set ; and 10 on vellum, £68 net. R. T. HOLBROOK : 


With 200 Illustrations. 2 vols. Royal 8vo. cloth gilt, £2 net. 


e 
Recently published -CATULLI, TIBULLI, PROPERTI 2 
CARMINA (1 vol.), uniform with QUINTI HORA TIFLACCI © Portraits of Dant —< 
OPERA OMNIA. 1,000 copies of each volume, printed in blue Profusely Illustrated. Quarto, £1 1s, net ; green parchment, 


and black, on paper, £1 1s. net and £1 148. 6d, net ; 14 copies ‘ 
for sale on vellum, £21 net). . £1 11s. 6d. net. 


“* Nearly, or really, a perfectly printed book.” Saturday Review. EDMUND G. GARDNER: 
*,* A Prospectus of the Riccardi Press Books, printed in the | 
7 Riccardi Press Types, may be had post free on request. The Di alogu es of 
A Book for all Ski-Runners and Sportsmen St. Gregory the Gre at 
e 
With Ski in Norway With Introduction and Notes ; also many Illustrations after the 


Old Masters. 108, 6d. net; parchment, 15s. net. 


and Lapland 


By J. H. W. FULTON, Illustrated with 71 Photographs P. THUREAU-DANGIN: 


anda Map. Square crown 8vo. 5s, net. T b 4 
** A unique bit of travel. . . There is a freshness in the record that allures. he Life of S. Bernardino 
For the practical skier the book has a speciai value.” —S/ortsman. 
of Siena 
The Scholar Gipsy, With many Illustrations after the Old Masters. Cloth gilt, 
a 10s. 6d. net ; green parclhiment 15s, net. 


bed 
and Thyrsis | 
By MATTHEW ARNOLD. With 10 Water-Colours by | GEOKGE SAINTSBURY: 
W. RussELL FLINT, and Pictorial Map End Papers by EpMUND | . 
H. New. 4to. 12s. 6d. net; parchment, £1 1s. net. Afew | French Lyrics 
Large Paper Copies, autographed, £2 12s, 6d. net. | } 
' With 8 Water-colours by A. GERARDIN. 1s, 6d. net; 
WILLIAM MACDONALD: | large paper copies, with 12 Plates, parchment gilt, 15s, net. 


Songs and Lyrics of rawuinas: 
Robert Burns A Flower Anthology 


With Introduction and Glossary ; also 12 Water-Colours by 
1 =W. RUSSELL and R. PURVES FLINT. Sm. cr. quarto, With 12 Water-colours by the Editor. 5s. net; Vellum, 
10s. 6d. net ; green parchment, 15s, net. 7s. 6d. net; Yapp Persian, 8s, 6d. net. 


Please write for Mr. Lee Warner's Illustrated List of New Books, and special Prospectuses of above volumes ( post free). 


PHILIP LEE WARNER, 
Publisher to The Medici Society, Ltd. 7 GRAFTON STREET, LONDON, W. 


Printed for the Proprietors by | me & Co. Ltp., 5 New-street Square, E.C., and Published by Racinatp WessTER Pace, at the Office, 10 King Street, | 
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SUPPLEMENT TO THE 


SATURDAY REVIEW 


POLITICS, LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART. 


No. 2,928 Vol. 112. 


9 December 1911. 


GRATIs. 


Macmillan’s Books for Presents. 


TENNYSON. 


Messrs. Macmillan & Co. beg to call attention to the 

fact that their Editions of Tennyson’s Works are the 

only complete Editions, and contain all the poems 

still in copyright and the latest texts of the earlier 
poems which are now out of copyright. 


The Complete Works. Centenary 
Edition. In 9 Vols. (sold separately), Annotated 
by the AUTHOR and Edited by HALLAM, LORD 
TENNYSON. Globe 8vo. 4s. net per Vol.; or 
cloth, extra gilt tops. 9 Vols. in box, 36s. net. 

Eversley Series. 


Complete Works in One Yolume. 
Cloth, 7s. 6d. 


Pocket Edition. 5 Vols., fcap. 8vo. cloth, 


2s. net each ; leather, 3s. net each. 


Poetical Works. Pocket Edition, morocco, 
gilt edges. Pott 8vo. 7s, 6d. net. The People’s Edition, 
12 Vols., 16mo. Is. net each; or in cloth box, 14s. 
net. Globe Edition, cloth, 3s. 6d. ; extra gilt, 4s. 6d. ; 
limp leather, §s. ,net. 


Alfred, Lord Tennyson. A Memoir. 
By his Son, HALLAM, LORD TENNYSON. With 
Portrait and Facsimiles. Cheap Edition, extra crown 
8vo. 6s 


THE POCKET KIPLING. 


In scarlet leather binding, gilt edges, 5s. net per Volume. 


PLAIN TALES FROMTHE | FROM SEA TO SEA, 
HILLS. LETTERS OF TRAVEL. 


2 Vols. 
KIM. Illustrated. 


JUST SO STORIES FOR 
LITTLE CHILDREN. 
Illustrated. 


TRAF FICS AND DIs- 
Illustrated. COVERIES. 

SOLDIERS THREE. PUCK OF FOOKS BILL. 
JUNGLE BOOK. Illustrated. ACTIONS & REACTIONS. 


THE DAY’S WORE. RE FAIRIES. 
ustrated. 
SECOND JUNGLE BOOK. | THE NAULAHKA. 


By R. 
Illustrated. KIPLING and WOL. 
STALKY AND CO. COTT BALESTIER, 


*,* The ‘‘ Uniform Edition” of Mr. Kipling’s Works, in 
— cloth, extra crown 8vo. price 6s. per Vol. is also 
on e. 


The Future of England. _ zy the Hon. 
GEORGE PEEL. §8vo. 6s. net. 

_ The Morning Post.—'‘ Mr. Peel inherits a mind trained in dealin 
with men and affairs ; he has travelled widely ; he is widely read ; on 
he is also the master of a style, disinterested and magnanimous, which 
has the vivid earnestness and inevitable exactness of the classical writers 
of the nearer and further past. ... A book which is not only the 
literature of knowledge, but also the literature of power.” 


The Making of Northern Nigeria. 
By Captain C. W. J. Orr, R.A., late Political 
Department, Northern Nigeria. With Maps. 8vo. 
8s. 6d. net. 

The Times.— An able statement of the Government position by an 
officer with seven years’ experience.” 


Seems So! 4 WORKING-CLASS VIEW OF 
POLITICS. By STEPHEN REYNOLDS and BOB 
and TOM WOOLLEY. With Frontispiece. Extra 
crown 8vo. 5s. net. 

himse so Care’ as Mr. n 101 in wor! 
man, and no one interpreter po than 


LIFE’S HANDICAP. 
MANY INVENTIONS. 
LIGHT THAT FAILED. 
WEE WILLIE WINKEIE. 
CAPTAINS COURAGEOUS 


TENNYSON 


AND 


HIS FRIENDS. 


Edited by HALLAM, LORD TENNYSON. 


With Portraits. Svo. 10s, net. 


Floreat Etona: ANECDOTES AND 


MEMORIES OF ETON COLLEGE. By RALPH 
NEVILL. With many Coloured and other Illustrations. 
8vo. 15s. net. 


WARWICK GOBLE’S NEW COLOUR BOOK. 


Stories from the Pentamerone. 
By GIAMBATTISTA BASILE. Selected and 
Edited by E. F. STRANGE. With 32 Illustrations in 
Colour by WARWICK GOBLE. Crown 4to. 15s. net. 


White’s Natural History of Sel- 


borne. With 24 Illustrations in Colour by G. E. 
COLLINS, R.B.A. Crown 4to. 10s. 6d. net. 


The Ingoldsby Legends; or, Mirth | 


and Marvels. With 16 Full-page Illustrations 
in Colour by H. G. THEAKER. 8vo. §s. net. 


Albrecht Diirer: His LIFE AND A 
SELECTION OF HIS WORKS. By Dr. F. 
NUCHTER. With an Introduction by Sir MARTIN 
Conway. With 53 Plates and 1 in Colour. Imp. 
4to. 6s, net. 


NEW EDITION WITH ILLUSTRATIONS. 


The Virginian. sy OWEN WISTER, 
Author of ‘‘ Members of the Family,” &c. New Edition 


with Illustrations by C. M.JRUSSELL and Drawingy 


from Western Scenes by F, REMINGTON. Extra 
crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


The Land of Uz. (SOUTHERN ARABIA.) 
By ABDULLAH MANSUR (G. WYMAN BURY). 


With a Preface Major-General PELHAM MAIT- 
LAND, C.B. ith Illustrations and Map. 8vo. 
8s. 6d. net. 


From Constantinople to the 
Home of Omar Khayyam. TRAVELS 
IN TRANSCAUCASIA AND NORTHERN PERSIA 
FOR HISTORIC AND LITERARY RESEARCH. 
By A. V. W. JACKSON, Author of ‘* Persia, Past and 
Present.” Illustrated. 8vo. 15s. net. 


Panama. THE CANAL, THE COUNTRY, 
AND THE PEOPLE. By ALBERT EDWARDS. 
Illustrated. Extra crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


The Centaur. By ALGERNON BLACKWOOD. 
Author of “Jimbo,” &c. 6s. 
WORLD. A singularly fine book.” 


The Healer. sy ROBERT HERRICK, 


Author of * Together,” &c. 6s. 


MACMILLAN’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 
MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 
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CONSTABLE’S 
Beautiful Gift Books. 


A LITTLE PILGRIMAGE in ITALY 
0. M. POTTER. 12s. 6d. net. 


With nearly 100 Illustrations, including 8 in colour by 


YOSHIO MARKINO, theJapanese Artist in London: 


Times—‘‘ The book is written with mueh delicate charm, and the 
illustrations are delightful.’ 


Daily Mail—“ The book is illustrated by that Golightful Japanese 
artist, whose work England has already learnt to love 


ERNEST THOMPSON SETON’S NEW XMAS BOOK. 
ROLF IN THE WOODS. 6s. net. 


With over 200 Illustrations by the Author. 


Spectator—“ Mr. Ernest Thompson Seton has written an extremely 
good boys’ story . The story has all the qualities which a boy’s 
book should have and many which are often Jacking. It is pro- 
fusely illustrated with tne author's familiar and clever sketches. 
We have described the book as one for boys, Let us add that one 
old bag at least has enjoyed it, and with this we recommend it to 
our readers.’ 


WHERE DORSET MEETS DEVON 


By FRANCIS BICKLEY. 7s. 6d. net. 
With go Illustrations in Black-and-White and Colour by 
J. W. 


Standard—“ Mr. Bickley has gathered into his pages a gocd deal 
of historical information, as well as not a few lingering traditions 
of the country side. Altogether, ‘Where Dorset meets Devon’ is 
a pleasant book, and its appeal is nsigppones by a great number 
of clever pen- and-ink illustrations by Mr. King. The frontispiece 
isin colour, and depicts the splendi line of coast at Lyme Regis.’* 


THE DESERTED VILLAGE. 
OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 7s. 6d. net- 


A new and cheaper edition of Goldsmith’s Great Poem, with 
40 full-page illustrations in colour by W. LEE HANKEY. 


The Glasgow Herald—‘No words are too strong to express our 
admiration of the exquisite volume, . . . the most sumptuous 
edition that it is possible to imagine.” 


THE ROYAL STORY BOOKS 
Edited by Sir GEORGE LAURENCE GOMME, f.S. A. 
A new Edition. Each Volume illustrated with Four full-page 
Plates in Colour by Joun W. CAMPBELL and numerous Black- 
and-White Drawings by W. H. Rosinson, HELEN STRATTON, 
and other Artists. Crown 8vo. cloth gilt. With Coloured 
Picture Covers. 8s. 6d. each. 


THE QUEEN'S STORY 
OOK. STORY BOOK. 


Spectator —“ We do not undervalue the fiction that appears at this 
season ; but such volumes as these, with this literary quality, as 
well as the intrinsic interest of their contents, may fairly claim a 
preference.” 


Mrs. Wemyss’ Books for Young People. 
ALL ABOUT ALL OF US. 
With Cover Design and Frontispiece in Colours. 1s. net. 


THINGS WE THOUGHT OF. 
With Cover Design and Frontispiece in Colours. 1s. net. 


New editions of two charming books for children by Mrs. 
GEORGE Wemyss, the Author of ‘‘The Professional Aunt ” 
and ** People of Popham.” 


THE CORNER OF HARLEY STREET. 
4s. 6d. net. 6th Imp. P. HARDING, M.D. 


MY LIFE. By RICHARD WAGNER. ss 3is, 6d. net. 


In Two VOLs. 


QUEED (6s.) SYDNOR HARRISON. 


Over 100,000 copies sold in England and America. 
6th Edition nearly EXHAUSTED. 7th Edition in the PRESS. 


Daily Telegraph—“ It isa very fine tale by a novelist of exceptional 
ability ; the story is engrossing all through.” 


THE LONG ROLL (6s.) 37d. mp. MARY JOHNSON 


Daily News—‘‘ The author’s vigour and her strenuousness never 
abate Every action is to be made big with destiny. Every scene 
is pregnant, every voice in the air is an alarm; there is a wonder- 
ful vitality and enthusiasm poured out in these pages.” 


LONDON: 10 ORANGE STREET, W.C. 


GEORGE ALLEN & CO.’S 


NEW BOOKS 


(Incorporating Swan Sonnenschein & Co., Ltd., and George Allen & Sons). 
THE MOST IMPORTANT BIOGRAPHY OF THE YEAR 


THE LIFE OF RUSKIN. 


By E. T. COOK, 
With Portraits. Two Volumes. 1,200 pp. Demy 8vo, cloth, 
21s. net. 

ATHEN4@UM—‘‘A valuable contemporary portrait, such as 
nearness to the living subject alone could produce.”’ 

DAILY TELEGRAPH— ‘A deeply interesting record, which 
~ — every circumstance cssential to the understanding of 

uskin. 


‘THE ART OF 


HERBERT SCHMALZ. 


By TREVOR BLAKEMORE, 


EVENING STANDARD—“ The reproductions in colour are 
triumphs of : science.”’ 


THE LIFE OF THE BEE. 


By MAURICE MAETERLINCK, 

Translated by ALFRED SUTRO. Illustrated in colour by E. J. 
DETMOLD. Special Edition on Hand-made Paper. os 4to: 
Japanese Vellum, with designed cover. 21s. net. 

M. MAETERLINCK writes—‘‘ All Detmold’s plates which 
represent bees are real, incontestable chefs-d’ceuvres, ond are as 
fine as a Rembrandt. The interiors of the hives seem works of 
genius.”’ 

SATURDAY REVIEW—‘‘An illustrated edition in which the 
illustrator really helps to interpret the text.’ 


BISMARCK’S PEN. 


The Life of Heinrich Abeken. 

Translated by Mrs. C. E,. BARRETT-LENNARD and M. W. HOPER, 
With Portraits. Demy 8vo. 400 pages, cloth. 18s. net. 
This is ONE OF THE MOST IMPORTANT BOOKS OF GERMAN 
MEMOIRS ever published in England. 

PALL MALL GAZETTE—“ Was in close touch with the maker 
of | modern Germany, and his descriptions are always vivid. 7 


Works by PROFESSOR HENRI BERGSON. 


TIME AND FREE WILL. 


An Essay on the Immediate Data of Consciousness. Authorised 
Translation by F. L: POGSON, M.A: Med. 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 


MATTER AND MEMORY 


Authorised Translation by N: M: PAUL and W. S: PALMER, Med. 
8vo. cloth, 10s. Gd, net. 


THOUGHT AND THINGS 


By J. MARK BALDWIN. 
Demy 8vo. Cloth, 10s. Gd. net. 
The first of the two volumes on Genetic Logic deals with 
en. The Logic of Practice, The Imperative of Practical 
eason, 


THE 
County Memorial Series. 
NEW VOLUMES. 
General Editor: Rev, P. H. DITCHFIELD, M.A., F.S:Ai Each 
with about 35 plates and numerous Text Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 1s. net. 
OLD GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 


Edited by Rev. P. H. DITCHFIELD. 


OLD WORCESTERSHIRE. 


Edited by F, B, ANDREWS, 


The Pockel Edition of Maeterlinek’s Works. 


Feap: 8vo: designed Cover, cloth, 2s. Gd. net; Leather, 3s. Gd. 
net per Volume, 


Translated by ALFRED SUTRO, 
THE BURIED TEMPLE. \6th Thousand, 
THE LIFE OF THE BEE. |4tst Thousand. 
THE TREASURE OF THE HUMBLE. = (237d Thousand. 
WISDOM AND DESTINY. [22nd Thousand, 
Translated by A, TEIXEIRA DE MATTOS. 
THE DOUBLE GARDEN. [10th Thousand, 
LIFF AND FLOWERS. [9th Thousand, 
And Three Volumes of PLAYS. 


The Only COPYRIGHT Editions of 


RUSKIN 


containing the Author’s latest Alterations, Additions, and Notes, 
ranging in price from Sixpence net per volume, are published by 


London: GEORGE ALLEN & COMPANY, LTD., 
44/45 RATHBONE PLACE, 
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J. M. DENT’S 
XMAS BOOKS 


Described and Illustrated in his BEAUTIFUL 
NEW CATALOGUE, post free on application 


PRESENTATION VOLUMES 


EVERYMAN’S LIBRARY 
IN BEDFORD MOROCCO 


KNOWN AS 


THE 
CONISTON CLASSIC 


Price 3s. net. 


Thirty-two volumes specially selected for their literary worth and 
universal appeal, finely bound with limp cover, in 5 different 
colours, round corners, green under gold edges. 

Each volume contains A PORTRAIT AND TITLE PAGE IN 
PHOTOGRAVURE AS FRONTISPIECE. Considering the 
price, this is the most beautiful issue of the classics that has yet 
been produced. 


An altogether unrivalled gift. 


The following are the Volumes issued in Bedford Morocco:— 
MARCUS AURELIUS’ MEDITATIONS ; BACON'S ESSAYS ; LAMB'S 
ESSAYS OF ELIA; BROWN’S RAB AND HIS FRIENDS; RUSKIN’S 
SESAME AND LILIES; SCOTT’S IVANHOE; KINGSLEY’S WEST- 
WARD HO! GASKELL’S CRANFORD; DICKENS’ TALE OF TWO 
CITIES ; DICKENS’ DAVID COPPERFIELD ; ADAM BEDE ; JOHN 
HALIFAX; BLACKMORE’S LORNA DOONE; LAMB'S TALES 
FROM SHAKESPEARE; HUGHES’ TOM BROWN’S SCHOOLDAYS ; 
CANTON’S CHILD'S BOOK OF SAINTS; FAIRY GOLD; KINGS- 
LEY’S WATER BABIES ; LITTLE FLOWERS OF ST. FRANCIS; 
BROWNING’'S RING AND THE BOOK; TENNYSON’'S POEMS; 
BURNS* POEMS AND SONGS ; PALGRAVE'S GOLDEN TREASURY ; 
CHAUCER’S CANTERBURY TALES; MATTHEW ARNOLD'S 
POEMS ; LONGFELLOW’S POEMS; MILTON'S POEMS ; EMERSON’S 
ESSAYS; HAWTHORNE’S WONDER BOOK; SHAKESPEARE’S 
COMEDIES; SHAKESPEARE’S TRAGEDIES; SHAKESPEARE’S 
HISTORIES. 


THE “SULLIVAN ” 
ILLUSTRATED SHAKESPEARE. 


In three volumes. Vol. I., Comedies. Vol. II., Historical 
Plays, Poems, and Sonnets. Vol. III., Tragedies. Each 
volume with a Glossary and 18 Photogravure Illustra- 
tions by Edmund J. Sullivan. Large crown 8vo. 
cloth, gilt top, 4s. 6d. net per volume. Limp Bedford 
Morocco, round corners, green under gold edges, 6s. net per 
volume. 


PALESTINE. 

Depicted and described Md G. E. FRANKLIN. With 350 
py rege from Photographs by the Author. 
10s. - net. 


The author, as the leader of many lengthy tours through the Holy Land, has 
the double competency of knowing his subject and of being able to relate his 
knowledge. 


MODERN ENGLAND. 


An Historical and Sociological Study. Translated from the 
French of Louris CAzAMION. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 
This book has aroused considerable interest in Paris, and is remarkable 
in that it treats its subject more comprehensibly and fully than 
any book yet published in English or other tongues. 


SPAIN. 

By A. F. CALVERT. 2 vols. royal 4to. £2 2s. net. 

ooo 1,700 Illustrations, including 46 Coloured 
ates. 


‘“*There are few things worth knowing about 
Spain of which one would be ignorant after a perusal of 
delightful book.”— Glasgow Herald, 


A NEW HISTORY OF PAINTING 
IN ITALY. 


By J. A. CROWE and G. B. CAVALCASELLE. Edited 
and Supplemented with Notes by EDWARD HUTTON. 
Three Volumes. Demy 8vo. £3 net. 


This new edition retains the original text intact, while supplying in the 
notes—which embody the work of all the great Art critics of Europe—a sort 
encyclopzedia of modern opinion on the subject. It contains 300 Illustrations. 


J. M. DENT & SONS, Ltd., 


24 Aldine House, Bedford Street, London, W.C. 


Christmas Book Supplement. 


BOOKS ON ART. 


“The Painters of the School of Ferrara.” By Edmund G. Gardner. 
London: Duckworth. 1911. 5s. net. 

A popular yet withal scholarly work on the painters of the 
school of Ferrara in its most comprehensive sense is indeed 
welcome. The Florentine and Umbrian painters have re- 
ceived even more than their fair share of attention, but the 
sterner and more austere schools of Northern Italy have 
offered a less facile field for dilettante and sentimental 
criticism. As the early schools of Ferrara and Bologna are 
singularly well represented in the National Gallery it is easy 
follow the author’s arguments. Indeed, such artists as 
Oriolo, Bono da Ferrara and Bianchi Ferrari can, outside 
Italy, be studied only in London. In stating that with the 
exception of the heads in the Schifanoia frescoes none of 
the portraits of that interesting painter and illegitimate 
son of Niccolo d’Este, Baldassare d’Este, has survived, the 
author has overlooked the striking profile head of a man in 
Mr. Herbert Cook’s collection, which that critic again con- 
nects with the portraits of a Donor and his Wife in the 
Kestner Museum in Hanover. 


‘‘Michael Angelo Buonarroti.’’ By Sir Charles Holroyd. London : 
Duckworth. 1911. 5s. net. 

In the six years that have passed since the publication of 
this book, in which for the first time Condivi’s ‘‘ Life of 
Michelangelo’’ was translated in full, Mr. Horne’s learned 
version has appeared, and to this the author, in his preface 
to the second edition, expresses his obligation for various cor- 
rections to his own reading. In other respects there are few 
alterations, but Sir Charles Holroyd adds to his list of 
Michelangelo’s sculptures the unfinished Pieta, a marble 
group lately in the courtyard of the Rondini Palace in Rome, 
while from the list of pictures ascribed to the master he now 
omits the National Gallery ‘‘Leda’’, so absurdly secreted 
in one of the private rooms, though repetitions of this 
composition are exhibited in Dresden and Venice. 


‘‘Le Sodoma.” By L. Gielly. Paris: Librairie Plon. 1911. , 


Few painters have been more misundersood than Sodoma, 
of whom even the name and birthplace were incorrectly given 
until the nineteenth century. Modern criticism has mote 
than made up for these defects, and this volume is but one of 
a number following upon the exhaustive works of Mr. Hobart 
Cust and others. The vexed question of Sodoma’s artistic 
relation to Leonardo is discussed with freedom and decision 
by M. Gielly, who denies any connexion between the painters, 
and thus runs counter to the accepted views of Morelli and 
Berenson. He further repudiates Sodoma’s authorship of 
the group of works which includes the Brera, Bergamo, 
Layard, Crespi and Stockholm pictures. Nor does he accept 
the Madonna and Head of Christ in the National Gallery, 
though the 8. Jerome coming through the Mond collection 
is included in his list. 


“Stories of the German Artists.’ By Dr. Hans W. Singer 
London: Chatto and Windus. 1911. 7s. 6d. net. 

Dr. Hans Singer is careful to point out that these brief 
studies make no claim to be a history of German art, but 
are stories of the German artists based on Sandrart, a kind of 
German pseudo-Vasari, who, like his gossipy prototype, is 
by no means always to be trusted for accuracy of state- 
ment. In dealing with the early Masters of the school of 
Cologne, Dr. Singer endeavours to disentangle the puzzle, 
which has become more than ever complicated since the 
recent restoration of the famous S. Clara altar-piece. It was 
then found that this work, from the style of which so much 
was deduced, had been almest completely repainted in the 
early nineteenth century, and it is suggested that Herman 
Wynrich of Wesel, not Meister Wilhelm, is the author of 
the group represented by this picture. But the whole question 
is still in doubt. The illustrations in colour compare 
unfavourably with those in half-tone. 

“Great Engravers.” With Short Introductions by Arthur M. 
Hind. London: Heinemann. 1911. 2s. 6d. net. 
Watteau, Boucher, and the French Engravers of the earlier 
Eighteenth Century. 

The aim of this useful series being to present the whole 
history of engraving and etching in illustration, it was right 
that the distinguished work of the French masters of the first 
half of the eighteenth century should form an early volume. 
Watteau’s work as an etcher was indeed limited in quan- 
tity, but all his known original etchings appear here, while, 
in addition, admirable examples of Mercier, Gravelot, Oudry 
and others are given. The reproductions after Boucher are 
less successful and incline to heaviness. 
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John Raphael Smith and the Mesgzotinters of the Time of 
Reynolds. 

It is hardly to be expected that_the peculiar qualities of 
mezzotint can be adequately rendered by the process adopted 
for the reproductions in this series, and the brilliance of the 
gallery of portraits after Reynolds, Romney, Peters, Morland 
and others associated with the name of John Raphael Smith 
is but very dimly hinted at. 


‘Pictures in the Royal Collections.” Collected and Edited by 
Lionel Cust for the “ Burlington Magazine”. London: Chatto 
and Windus. 1911, 12s. 6d. net. 

The Burlington Magazine has done well in publishing 
in a volume Mr. Lionel Cust’s original ‘‘ Notes on Pictures 
in the Royal Collections ’’, more particularly on that section 
acquired by the Prince Consort during the first years of his 
married life. From 1844 to 1856 he assiduously collected 
early German and Italian masters, and endeavoured to help 
the English public, among whom, not too happily perhaps, 
he found himself, to realise that the appeal of un- 
sophisticated sincerity was as well worth attention as the 
suave overripe accomplishment of Raphael or the sweets of 
Guido and Carlo Dolci. If he was not always fortunate in 
acquiring first-rate examples at least he was genuine in 
his enthusiasm, and the best pictures he bought are now 
recognised and will increasingly be recognised as of lasting 
merit. In comparison how are the mighty Bolognese and 
even Raphael fallen, within but half a century. Prince 
Albert, however, found it futile to attempt exciting more 
than a perfunctory interest. Mr. Cust recalls his effort to 
induce the National Gallery to buy the best things of the 
Oetlinger-Wallerstein Collection of Byzantine, Italian, 
German, and Flemish primitives, which he had exhibited 
at Kensington Palace with no success. Subsequently he 
bought the collection himself, and at his death the Queen 
consummated his desire that the English nation should 
possess examples of these schools by giving the National 
Gallery carte blanche in selecting from this particular 
collection. Mr. Cust is rather ‘‘down on” Sir Charles 
Eastlake because he chose only about twenty pictures, though 
by his own account most of the paintings were second-class 
and many ‘‘ grievously’’ repainted. It is interesting to 
note that the left wing of an altar-piece by Pesellino, now 
lent by the King to the National Gallery, was one of 
Prince Albert’s purchases. 


“Art, Artists and Landscape Painting.” By William J. Laidlay. 
London: Longmans. 1911. 5s. net. 

Mr. Laidlay, as a member of the Royal Society of British 
Artists, sets out to warn young art-students against the 
dangers that beset them in their profession, and to advise 
them in the way they should go. His advice is both practical 
and philosophical, covering the whole field from painting 
materials to sketching umbrellas, and dealing vigorously 
with the blighting effects of academies and academic tradi- 
tions. Our Royal Academy he subjects, as do all but its 
professed apologists, to some severe criticism. Indeed, he 
has gone so far as to present a humble petition to the King. 
Two Royal Commissions, those of 1836 and 1863, have effected 
nothing beyond the condemnation they passed, while the 
recent report on the Chantrey Bequest has been officially 
ignored. But Mr. Laidlay may be commended for his 
courage. It only needs one highly placed member of the 
Cabinet with an interest in modern art to secure a reform 
of the Royal Academy which will render it unrecognisable 
even to its members. 


“The ABC of Japanese Art.” By J. F. Blacker. London: Stanley 
Paul. 5s. net. 

The true collector's handbooks are almost of necessity 
repellent except to the expert, full of measurements and 
states, details of texture and craftsmanship which can only 
be appreciated by those who already understand. Mr. 
Blacker’s book is not meant for the initiated but for the 
general collecting public, to whom he suggests that now is the 
opportunity to acquire Japanese art before the times of high 
prices shall come. As a general descriptive account of the 
kind of Japanese articles sought by the collector, Mr. 
Blacker’s book may serve; it will tell the tyro what an 
inro or a netsuké is, that a sword-guard is called a tsuba, 
and that togi-dashi is a particular kind of lacquer; it also 
provides a good many artists’ names and signatures, and a 
sketch of the history of Japan, political and artistic. But 
the beginner who has a fancy, say, for Japanese prints, and 
wants some guidance as to whether he ought to give five 
shillings or frve pounds, will not find himself much 
enlightened. The whole book is too vaguely written. There 
is a whole chapter about Hokusai without a mention of the 
thirty-six views of Fuji, perhaps the most widely known 
and generally desired of all colour prints, yet a very few 


lines could warn the tyro off the obvious forgeries, call his 
attention to points of size, paper and colour, and give him 
a rough idea of the price it would be safe to pay. Prices in 
a sale catalogue are but little guide unless accompanied 
with notes on condition and perhaps on the ‘‘ temperature ”’ 
attained at the sale in question, while marks and seals and 
signatures are perhaps more deceiving in Japanese than in 
any other art. A short guide to the collector is conceivable, 
but it has not been written by Mr. Blacker. 


GIFT BOOKS. 


“The Romaunt of the Rose’’, rendered out of the French into 
English by Geoffrey Chaucer, illustrated by Keith Henderson and 
Norman Wilkinson (Chatto and Windus, 2ls.).—Whether the 
‘“Romaunt of the Rose’’ be, as is commonly supposed, by 
Geoffrey Chaucer, or whether the fifteenth century MS. in the 
Hunterian Museum at Glasgow be the transcription of the 
work of some unknown poet, it is in any case a fine poem, 
with some lovely descriptions of beauty in nature, and con- 
taining much excellent morality. In this particular reprint 
the archaic spelling and phraseology are left untouched, but 
the illustrations are modern in feeling, and are somehow 
suggestive of the Slade School. The figures are apparently 
portraits, probably Mr. Henderson and Mr. Wilkinson 
painted each other, and pressed friendly art students into 
their service as models. The costumes, with but few excep- 
tions, are only approximately of the period. Still, both in 
beauty of colour and in originality of design, these illustra- 
tions are above the average, imaginative, graceful and intelli- 
gent, though the drawing is by no means faultless, and the 
composition is spoilt by affectations and mannerisms. The 
general effect of the book is charming. 


“The Sensitive Plant’, by Percy Bysshe Shelley, illustrated 
by Charles Robinson (Heinemann, 15s. net).— Why illustrate 
‘*The Sensitive Plant’’ with innumerable cherubs against 
Beardsley backgrounds? The cover design is strongly 
reminiscent of ‘‘ The Fruit Bearers’’ in ‘‘ Under the Hill’’. 
Granted that babies are a suitable decoration for the poem, 
Mr. Robinson’s pictures are delightful; though they add 
nothing to the beauty of Shelley’s verse in the way of inter- 
pretation, they are in themselves extremely pretty, and very 
good of their kind. The book is beautifully bound in white 
vellum with a gold architectural design, and will make a 
very handsome Christmas present. The preface by Mr. 
Gosse is most interesting and entertaining on the subject of 
the ‘‘ tall and brawny’’ Lady Mountcashell, the inspiration 
of ‘‘The Sensitive Plant ’’. The garden in which it grew 
also seems to have stood in need ‘‘ of being gazed at through 
the enchanted haze of illusion ’’. 


“The Sermon on the Mount”, reproduced in gold and colours 
after the original illuminated drawings by Alberto Sangorski 
(Chatto and Windus, 6s.).—There seems to us to be very little 
excuse for this rather vulgar production. Surely the days 
of illuminated texts are over, and fortunately, since they 
were invariably offensive from the artistic point of view. 
Apparently the illumination of sacred books is a lost art, 
killed by printing many centuries ago. M. Sangorski’s 
attempt to revive a lost method of embellishment is more 
praiseworthy in intention than in effect. The Sermon on the 
Mount does not lend itself to pictorial illustration, and its 
beauty is no way enhanced by gaudy, elaborate borders, 
and banal highly-coloured vignettes of Our Lord and His 
Apostles, nor can Holman Hunt’s “ Light of the World”’, 
added at the end of the book, give tone to a very insipid 
inartistic effort. The uncultured may think the book very 
pretty, but no one else will. 


‘‘Tannhiiuser”, a dramatic Poem by Richard Wagner, freely 
translated in poetic narrative form by T. W. Rolleston, presented by 
Willy Pogdny (Harrap, 15s. net)—Mr. Pogany presents ‘‘ Tann- 
hauser’’ by letting his imagination run riot over every page 
of this large, imposing, but somewhat dreary-looking book. It 
is printed on a rather dark grey paper, not altogether favour- 
able to ‘‘ presentment ’’. The elaborate illustration is 
symbolical, decorative, and descriptive, in black and red and 
white. The chief impression left on our vision is that of per- 
petual streamers of Tudor roses, somewhat graceless nudes, 
Medusa heads, and crosses of all shanes and sizes. We do not 
deny the fertility of Mr. Pogdny’s imagination bnt we find it 
confusing and excessive. He has yet to learn the value of 
simplicity in design. Complexity in arrangement and 
variety and multiplicity of detail do not disguise weakness 
of drawing and poverty of idea. 


‘Siegfried and The Twilight of the Gods”, illustrated by 
Arthur Rackham, and translated by Margaret Armour (Heine- 
mann, 15s. net).—Wagner’s richly weird fancies afford Mr 
Rackham’s peculiar genius scope of which he makes effective 
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use. Imagery that would be extravagant .a others, in 
Mr. Rackham is merely characteristic. ‘‘ Siegfried’’ will 
certainly be as popular a gift-book as its price permits. 
Wagnerites will feel that Mr. Rackham’s interpretation is 
entirely his own, but they will find it difficult to resist the 
appeal it makes to the eye and the senses. 

‘‘Tennyson’s ‘Guinevere’ and other Poems’’, illustrated by 
Florence Harrison (Blackie, 12s. 6d. net).—Miss Harrison made a 
genuine success last year with her illustrations to Christina 
Rossetti’s Poems; and we were among her many admirers. 
This year we are less impressed by her talent, which is seen 
to less advantage in juxtaposition with the genius of Tenny- 
son than when accompanying the slighter gift of Christina 
Rossetti. Miss Harrison’s drawing is weak, and her design 
lacks power and authority and individuality. She has a 
sense of beauty combined with imaginative and dramatic 
force, the figure illustrating ‘‘ Break, break, break ” is of the 
true Pre-Raphaelite tradition in grace and expressiveness, 
though surely it is not necessary to cling to the dress of the 
sixties in order to preserve that tradition. 

‘‘Idylls of the King”’, illustrated by Eleanor Fortescue Brick- 
dale (Hodder & Stoughton, 15s.) makes a fine gift book. Tenny- 
son’s lines lose none of their beauty from being set in bold 
type amply spaced, and Miss Brickdale’s twenty-two illustra- 
tions catch the knightly spirit of the idylls, though here and 
there the effects seem sharply limited by the exigencies of the 
colour process. Some of her drapery is finely done; her 
flowers and foliage are often exquisite, but there is a rigidity 
about some of her figures which robs them of grace, and the 
fairies who were so glad and happy “‘ before the coming 
of the sinful queen ’’ suggest so many fieshly manikins 
airing themselves in the luxuriance of the garden. Miss 
Brickdale has nevertheless made an interesting experiment 
which will please most, satisfy many, and offend none. 

‘‘The Children’s Shakespeare”, by Alice Spencer Hoffmann, 
illustrated by Charles Folkard (Dent, 7s. 6d. net). -—- Lamb’s 
‘Tales from Shakespeare’’ ought to suffice for those who 
are supposed to be unequal to reading the original. Miss 
Hoffmann apparently thinks otherwise. Her task in re- 
telling the stories of the plays with illustrative passages has 
not been altogether easy, because whilst the book is intended 
for children who may not know what ‘‘ merchandise ”’, 
“hie ’’, tardy ’’, and certain other not very difficult words 
mean, the stories themselves are not always of a kind to be 
put before the very young. The illustrations are excellent, 
and ‘‘ grown-ups’ who go too seldom to the original are 
likely to take at least as lively an interest in the volume as 
the children. 

“The School for Scandal”, illustrated by Hugh Thomson 
(Hodder and Stoughton, 15s. net).—Mr. Thomson’s art is exactly 
suited to the subtleties of Sheridan’s-humour. His tones 
are always delicate, and the number of illustrations both 
in black and white and in colours will make this one of the 
iiost popular of the more expensive gift-books of the season. 

“Patience”, ‘The Mikado”, ‘‘ The Pirates of Penzance”, by 
W. 8. Gilbert (Bell, 3s. 6d. net each).—Certain of the Savoy 


bulky volumes containing two or three; this year the pub- 
lishers are giving us the operas separately, and whilst the 


printed, and some of the pictures are not out of tone with 
the story. 

“The Blue Bird”, by Maurice Maeterlinck, translated by A. 
Teixeira de Mattos, illustrated by Cayley Robinson (Methuen, 21s.) 
This is a beautifully printed edition of ‘‘The Blue Bird ”’, 
containing the new scene in the Palace of Happiness, as 
well as the old forest scene which was dropped at the last 
‘*Haymarket ’’ revival. Some of the illustrations are 
singularly beautiful, notably the picture interpreting the 
dance of Fire and Water. Mr. Robinson has all through 
caught the spirit of the play. This should be a favoured 
book of the season. ‘‘ The Blue Bird’’ has somehow come to 
be thought of as seasonable to Christmas. It is to come back 
again this Christmas to the theatres; and here it is in 
Christmas form as a book. 

‘Poems of Pleasure”, by Ella Wheeler Wilcox (Siegle, Hill, 
6s. net..—The poems of Miss Wilcox are appearing in England 
in almost as many forms as more classic work. Messrs. 
Siegle, Hill and Co. reproduce the ‘‘ Poems of Pleasure ”’ in 
illuminated form, every page containing a different design 
by Messrs. Sangorski and Sutcliffe. The ornamentation in 
colour and gold is tasteful and effective, and will not offend 
anyone’s susceptibilities. 


FAIRY TALES. 

“Stories from Hans Andersen”, with illustrations by Fdmund 
Dulac (Hodder and Stoughton, 15s. net).—A really beautiful 
book, with illustrations of exceptional merit. As pictures 
for children nothing could be more attractive than Mr. 
Dulac’s water-colour drawings. 

“Hans Andersen’s Fairy Tales”, translated by H. Oskar 
Sommer (Jack, 7s. 6d.).—Some thirty of the best known and 
most popular of Hans Andersen’s tales have been chosen for 
illustration by Miss Cecile Walton. She evidently works 
under various influences, possibly those of Persian minia- 
turists, and of Gustave Moreau among others. There is 
cleverness and charm in all her drawings, and some per- 
sonality in spite of the jumbling of styles, but there is very 
little of the spirit of Hans Andersen. 

‘* Fairy Tales from Brentano" (Unwin, 3s. 6d. net). — 
Clemens Brentano was one of the most gifted and interesting 
writers of the early nineteenth-century German romantic 
school. Less sentimental than his contemporaries, his was 
a capricious, entertaining genius, scarcely appreciated even 
in Germany, and not widely known abroad. A dramatist 
and a poet, he looked upon his fairy-tales, written for 
nephews and nieces, as slight, unworthy efforts, even dis- 
creditable to his reputation, and refused till within a year of 
his death to allow them to be published, and then only for 
the benefit of charities. Ingenious, witty ‘‘ Marchen”’, with 


| the usual fairy-tale machinery and dramatis persone, they 
, have a quite personal savour, a sort of sharp, satirical tang 


which gives them distinction. The clever, grotesque illus- 
trations of F. C. Gould seem to have suffered in reproduction. 
‘The Italian Fairy-Book”’, by Anne MacDonnell, illustrated by 


gt Morris Meredith Williams (Unwin, 6s.).—No story-tell - 
operas have been published in the last year or two in rather par 


passes the Italian in ingenuity and charm and fertility of 


. imagination. Italian folk-lore is a mine of wealth, and 


looks are more convenient. to handle, they may appeal to a , 


wider audience. Many people may wish to have ‘“ Patience ”’ 
who do not want ‘‘The Mikado’’. Besides, the present- 
civer can give three books where otherwise he would only be 
able to give one. They are admirably illustrated in colours 
by Mr. Russell Flint. 

‘‘Honey-Bee’’ by Anatole France, translated by Mrs. John Lane 
‘Lane, 5s. net).—This is an enchantingly written story, brilliantly 
translated, an altogether delightful tale of childish adven- 
tures among dwarfs and nixies, full of poetic imagination 
and delicious conceits, a very lovable specimen of a great 
writer’s art. The illustrations by Florence Lundburg are 
pleasing in colour but not of extraordinary merit. 

“The Story of Bayard”, by Christopher Hare, illustrated by 
Herbert Cole (Dent, 5s. net).—This, perhaps, is not so comely a 
hook as it should be; but, then, it is not an easy thing to 


frame the story of the good Knight, sans peur et sans | 


reproche, to the satisfaction of those who love him. The 
book will do; and there is no reason why all the boys who, 


without being aware of it, must be longing to plunge into | 


the pages of this gallant, simple story of the ‘‘ merry heart 
which goes all the way ’’ should be disappointed. 


‘Lorna Doone”, by R. D. Blackmore, illustrated by Gordon 
Browne (Chambers, 10s. 6d. net),—The worst fault of the book is 
its bulk and pounds avoirdupois. We should prefer our 
edition of ‘‘ Lorna Doone ”’ to be a book which could be 
put into the pocket. But books have a way of suddenly 


growing big at Christmas time, and this edition of ‘“ Lorna ° 


Doone’ is not an altogether graceless armful. It is well 


though many of the stories are common to all countries, the 
acquisition of the West from the East, yet the sixteenth 
century novelle, like the earlier French fabliaux, are some 
of the finest examples of the short story told in any country 
or in any age. Miss MacDonnell has made an excellent trans- 
lation of Italian fairy-tales, some from Straparola, others 
from Basile’s ‘‘ Pentamerone’’, and others again from 
modern sotirces, the rest being folk-tales from various parts of 
Italy, all delightful and entertaining. Her versions of the 
Basile tales appear somewhat bald beside those of Taylor 
published in 1847, still on the whole her style is clear and 
expressive and sufficiently picturesque. The book is 
elaborately and quaintly illustrated in black and white, 
besides being much rubricated. 

“The All Sorts of Stories Book”, by Mrs. Lang, edited by 
Andrew Lang (Longmans, 6s.), shows once again how resourceful 
Mrs. Lang and her Editor are in discovering out-of-the-way 
stories. This year is somewhat of a departure: the stories, 
extraordinary though they are, are based on fact, and are a 
remarkable collection. Mr. H. J. Ford is the illustrator as 
usual. 

“ Stories from the ‘Arabian Nights’”’, retold by Laurence Hous- 
man, and illustrated by Edmund Dulac (Hodder and Stoughton, 
6s. net).—Mr. Housman retells half a dozen of the “ Arabian 
Nights” stories in simple style, and Mr. Dulac illustrates 
them afresh after his own wholly delightful manner. The 
combination lends a new interest to old friends. 

“Fairy Tales of Old Japan”, by William Elliot Griffis (Harrap, 
5s. net).—Of these tales some are drawn from the legendary 
lore of the country, others are suggested by its art and 
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national characteristics. They are all entertaining and plea- 
sant to read, especially the folk-lore tales in which animals 
play so great a part. The descriptions are bright with local 
colour, instructive to the youthful mind, and the illustrations 
are Japanesque in a somewhat commonplace way. 

‘* Ona Pincushion”’, and other Fairy Tales, by Mary de Morgan, 
illustrated by William de Morgan (Unwin, 33. 6d. net).—Miss 
de Morgan’s tales have already won popularity, and 
thoroughly deserve reprinting, with their graceful Morrisian 
illustrations in black and white. 

‘Fairy Rings’, by Edith Howes (Cassell, 3s. 6d. net).— There is 
a touch of Lewis Carroll in these adventures of ‘‘ Twin”’ 
and ‘‘ Win’’, who by the magic of their fairy-rings visit 
the depths of the ocean, the heights of the air, and all 
regions of the earth. An amusing, pretty story, it is prettily 
illustrated in colours by Frank Watkins. 

“‘Amabel and Crispin”, by Margaret Clayton (Chatto and 
Windus, 3s.6d. net)—Rather an amateurish story. Things happen 
in a capricious, unlikely way, improbable even from a fairy- 
tale point of view. For there must be a certain reasonable- 
ness in magic procedure, or children will refuse to be 
convinced, and begin to ask questions. The illustrations by 
the author are better than her story. 

“Fairy Tales”, by Charles Perrault, newly translated by 8. R. 
Littlewood (Herbert and Daniel, 5s. net).—Th2se classic fairy- 
tales, some of the earliest embodiments of legends common 
to the folk-lore of all nations, are always welcome with their 
charming Louis Quatorze spirit and atmosphere, and artistic 
selection of detail and circumstance. The present translation 
is quite adequate, and the illustrations are pretty, with 
fresh, delicate colouring. 

“The Sunset of the Heroes”, by M. 8 Hutchinson (Dent, 
5s. net).—Many people who have forgotten or perhaps never 
known their Homer will be glad to strengthen and clarify 
vague conceptions of Hector, Ajax, Achilles, Agamemnon, 
Iphigenia, and Odysseus, and other classic personalities, 
whose names are more familiar than their histories, and 
we can well believe that grown-ups as well as children will 
enjoy this clear and really dramatic narrative of the Trojan 
War, and of the adventures of its heroes. Occasionally the 
language is flowery and grandiose to the point of absurdity, 
but on the whole it is effective in a slightly archaic manner. 
The pictures by Herbert Cole are modern in feeling ; occa- 
sionally one traces in them the influence in turn of Greek 
vases, Burne-Jones, and Flaxman ; in any case they are in no 
way remarkable. 

“King Arthur’s Knights”, by Henry Gilbert, illustrated by 
Walter Crane (Jack, 7s. 6d. net),.—These tales are very readable 
versions of some of the most interesting incidents in 
Malory’s ‘‘ Morte d’Arthur ’’, strictly bowdlerised for the 
use of the young. If there are any boys left who care to 
read of the chivalrous exploits of a bygone age, they will 
certainly take delight in this handsome book, with its spirited 
illustrations by Walter Crane. We are only afraid that the 
modern child cares little for any but modern achievements, 
in the way of aeroplanes and battleships. 

‘“Stories3 of Indian Gods and Heroes”, by W. D. Monroe 
(Harrap, 5s. net).—Even to the grown-up mind these Hindu 
myths are confusing, and appear just a little dull and 
monotonous in incident compared with European stories of 
adventure. The atmosphere of asceticism and mysticism in 
which many of these heroes move is a trifle disconcerting to 
the childish mind, and the difficulty of remembering the un- 
familiar names makes the stories troublesome to follow in 
their intricate and puzzling developments. Still there is 
enough romance to please girls, and a few fights and daring 
adventures which may please boys, usually less tolerant than 
girls of what is not exciting. The illustrations by Evelyn 
Paul are excellent, a little reminiscent of Persian 
miniatures, charming in colour, and dramatic in design. 

‘Pinocchio: the Story of a Puppet”, translated from the Italian 
of C. Collodi by M. A Murray (Dent, 5s. net).—An amusing story 
of a living puppet, and his adventures among human beings, 
animals and fairies. The story to some extent is in the style 
of Hans Andersen’s ‘‘ Little Tin Soldier’, and will appeal 
to readers of an age and taste to appreciate that nursery 
favourite. There is, however, no question of imitation, 
Pinocchio is an original. The illustrations, in colour and 
black and white, by Charles Folkard, are quaint and 

‘* Bed-time Stories”, by Mr. and Mrs. Coulson Kernahan (Nisbet, 
2s, 6d. net), are not altogether successful. 

“The Princess and Curdie”, by George Macdonald, illustrated 
by Helen Stratton (New Edition, Blackie, 3s. 6d.),— Messrs. 
Blackie have done well to republish this fairy-story by George 
Macdonald, though it is inferior to ‘‘ The Princess and the 
Goblin ’’, to which it serves as a sequel. ‘‘ The Princess and 
the Goblin ”’ was one of the leading favourites some thirty- 
five years ago. 


ADVENTURE BY LAND AND SEA. 


‘Under the Chinese Dragon: A Tale of Mongolia”, by Captain 
F. 8. Brereton, illustrated by C. M. Sheldon (Blackie, 5s.).—David 
Harbor, owing to the machinations of his stepmother and 
her husband, is thrown out on the world. He passes through 
a series of exciting adventures, beginning with a carriage 
accident, in which he saves two ladies and thereby makes 
the acquaintance of Dick Cartwell, destined to become later 
on his inseparable chum. Then, after a struggle with bur- 
glars, certainly the most thrilling episode in the book, he 
starts for China in search of his father’s will. Arrived in 
the Flowery Land, he finds himself soon in the thick of a fight 
with pirates, next he and his friend are captured, put in 
prison, escape therefrom and turn the tables on their captors. 
This leads to the execution of the villain Chang, a miscreant 
in his father-in-law’s pay, who has been at the bottom of all 
these Chinese machinations. After a further diversion in 
the shape of a fight with wolves, followed by an attack by 
starving Mongolians, the story ends with the discovery of his 
father’s will. 

‘*Brother Scouts’, by John Finnemore (Chambers, 5s.).— Mr. 
Finnemore is fortunate in having laid the scene of his 
‘* Brother Scouts’ ’’? doughty deeds in China. Just now, 
when presumably most boys who will read his story are 
interested in the revolutionary movement in China, it will 
appear to bring them into touch with actualities. The Eagle 
Patrol formed by the Boy Scouts, led by English Jack 
Burnett and American Lew Standing—Mr. Finnemore thus 
ingeniously seeking to secure his public on both sides of the 
Atlantic—have a very lively time in conflict with the pirates 
under Ah Foo. Jack disguises himself as a boy lama and 
saves Lew, twice captured by the pirates. ‘‘ Brother Scouts ” 
is assured of popularity: every boy scout will want to read 
it. 

‘‘A Middy of the King”, by Harry Collingwood, illustrated by 
Edward 8. Hodgson (Blackie, 5s.), is described “ as a romance of 
the Old British Navy ’’. Mr. Collingwood is in his element. 
His middy assists to capture French and Dutch ships, to 
fight privateers and pirates, until ultimately he is captured 
himself by negro outlaws in Hayti. Adventures are piled 
up almost recklessly, and Mr. Collingwood revels in con- 
ducting his hero through these dare-devil experiences 
inseparable from British naval records towards the end of 
the eighteenth century. He long since proved his mastery 
of the technique and the terminology of seacraft, and if the 
modern boy will often be at a loss to understand some of his 
nautical terms that will only add zest to the narrative. Mr. 
Hodgson’s illustrations are vigorous and well done. 

“Blair of Balaclava’’, by Escott Lynn (Chambers, 6s.).— 
Jack Blair, when we first meet him, is sixteen years of age, 
and in the employ of a firm of provincial solicitors, where 
he has been placed by his late father’s lawyer. The father, 
a Hampshire squire, has died, leaving his widow and children 
badly provided for, and young Blair has had to take the 
best situation that offered. There is a stormy scene in the 
office, owing to Jack’s defence of a young colleague, at the 
end of which he finds himself turned adrift without a refer- 
ence and with but little money. As he journeys to London 
he is rescued from robbers by a sergeant of the 17th Lancers, 
and taken, wounded, to the barracks. He decides to enlist, 
and becomes a trumpeter in the regiment. The story of his 
early days in barracks is well told, but, of course, as the 
title indicates, the principal scene of the story is the Crimea, 
whither Blair goes with his comrades. There are some ex- 
cellent descriptions of the war, the battles being particularly 
well done. 


‘‘The Doings of Dick and Dan”, by Sir James Yoxall (Par- 


_tridge, 3s. 6d.).—Th» adventures of the two boy heroes of 


Sir James Yoxall’s story will be found sufficiently exciting 
by young readers. Dick is the son of well-to-do people, stolen 
by his nurse in infancy, and educated by an old clergyman. 
Dan is the orphan child of poor parents, and becomes in 
turn a barber's boy, a hawker, and a circus performer. The 
hoys meet and have some wonderful adventures, in the course 
of which they assist in the capture of two villainous burglars. 
In the end Dick is restored to his parents, and Dan finds 
staunch friends in two showmen who have become pro- 
prietors of picture-palaces. The story is melodramatic but 
quite wholesome, and is told in simple language. 

‘Teddy and Lily’s Adventures”, by May Baldwin (Chambers, 
3s. 6d.).—An interesting account of a holiday spent by an 
English boy and girl with Italian friends of their parents. 
The novelty of their surroundings, the terraced vineyards, 
the carts drawn by oxen, the old castle, and the many dif- 
ferences from their home life give the children much to 
think about, and their pleased astonishment will be com- 
municated to those young people who are fortunate enough 
to read the book. The contrasts between the English and 
Italian youngsters are well described, and will do something 
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to remove the insularities of the young reader. A pleasant 
and, in its way, instructive book for boys and girls of nine 
or ten. 


“Contraband Tommy”, by Charles Gleig (Jack, 5s.).—As a 
naval officer Mr. Charles Gleig has qualifications which 
enable him to combine actuality and imagination in his 
stories of the sea—a theme of never-failing interest. One 
of his Majesty’s cruisers forms the setting of this tale of 
the Dreadnought era, which is full of fun and adventure, 
and the ingenuity which the author shows in extricating his 
hero from almost impossible situations cannot fail to call 
forth the admiration of his readers. The improbabilities of 
some of the situations are treated with such sense of humour 
that the mind fastens on the skill with which apparently 
inevitable disaster is warded off and forgets the improba- 
bilities. Tommy Larkspur, a training-ship boy who has 
‘‘ stretched’? his leave, steals the clothes of a middy who 
is joining his first ship, and impersonates him. His 
efforts to live up to his clothes—and there is a subtle con- 
nexion between clothes and personality—place him in many 
awkward predicaments. The difficulties entailed by his esca- 
pade would have speedily overwhelmed an ordinary boy, but 
Tommy Larkspur is not an ordinary boy, he is a genius who 
displays a judgment and promptitude which command as well 
as deserve success. 


‘Hidden in Canadian Wilds”, by John Mackie (Nisbet, 5s.),— 
To the already long list of tales dealing with life in America, 
Mr. Mackie’s prolific pen contributes yet another. Jim 
Thorne, the hero, proves a trifle restive in harness. At the 
suggestion of his uncle, who owns a ranch in Saskatchewan, 
Jim goes out at the age of seventeen with a chum, Peter Dick, 
to join him. They reach their destination only to find that 
the uncle had mysteriously disappeared a week before their 
arrival. An inauspicious start in the new country leads the 
boys into a series of adventures which will be followed with 
unflagging interest by young readers. Those who are in 
search of wholesome and readable stories for their children 
will be safe in adding to their list ‘‘ Hidden in Canadian 
Wilds”. 

‘‘The Ferry House Girls’, by Bessie Marchant (Blackie, 3s. 6d.), 
is a story of two Australian girls in bushranging days and 
of two step-brothers, one a hero, the other a ne’er-do-weel, 
with whose fortunes the girls are involved. Jack Railton’s 
devotion in turning suspicion upon himself in order to save 
Joe, and Vic’s mistake over a box containing valuable papers, 
provide the excuse for plenty of exciting incident, which 
Miss Marchant handles skilfully. 


ROMANCE AND REALITY. 


“With Morgan to Panama”, by Commander E. H. Currey 
(Chambers, 5s.), 

“The Hero of Panama”, by Captain Brereton (Blackie, 6s.). 

Panama and the West Indies in the days of the 
buccaneers, and Panama in the days when America is cutting 
the Canal: past and present in their most romantic and 
exciting guise. Captain Brereton’s ability as a story-teller 
we know : Commander Currey is new to us. ‘‘ With Morgan 
to Panama ”’ is as good a story of the Spanish Main at the 
end of the seventeenth century as we have ever read. 
Commander Currey writes admirably; his heroes are of the 
most dare-devil order, and he does not mince matters; 
yet there is not a word in the book that need offend the most 
fastidious taste in fiction; the love element—it is little more 
than an element—provided by Jack Fortrie’s and Marie’s 
devotion is admirably introduced, and the story is one to 
which boys and girls will return again and again. The 
atmosphere of Captain Brereton’s story is very different : 
the difference between the days of sails and those of the motor. 
He manages as usual to combine much that is informing 
with more that is entertaining. These two books should be 
given to friends who can lend them the one to the other. 


‘Pioneers in Canada” ; ‘‘ Pioneers in West Africa”, by Sir Harry 
Johnston (Blackie, 2 vols., 6s. each). 

‘‘Heroes of Western Africa’, by E. Gilliat; ‘‘ Adventures 
among Trappers and Hunters’, by E. Young (Seeley, Service, 
2 vols., 58. each), 

Some young people prefer real to fictitious heroes: they 
like to know that it is ‘‘all true’’. For them these four 
volumes are the very thing. Sir Harry Johnston gives a most 
interesting account of the pioneers of Canada and West 
Africa, and if to those of us who know the stories fairly well 
these records of deeds that won the Empire necessarily go 
over well-trodden ground, to the majority of boys and girls 
they will be fresh, entertaining, and instructive. Mr. 
Gilliat does not confine himself to West Africa: he roams 
the whole continent, and tells a story of adventure wherever 


and whenever occasion serves, right down to the time of 
Cronje’s surrender at Paardeberg. Mr. Young takes a still 
wider sweep, covering the North and South Poles, as well as 
North America, Africa, Asia, and Australia. All four books 
are illustrated by vigorous and exciting pictures, Sir Harry 
Johnston’s partly in colours. 

‘Elizabethan Adventures upon the Spanish Main”’, by Albert 
M. Hyamson, with eight plates by Edward Handley-Read (Rout- 
ledge, 3s. 6d.).— Mr. Hyamson has had the excellent idea 
of modernising and peptonising selections from ‘‘ Hackluyt’s 
Voyages’ (we give the shortened title) for the young genera- 
tion. Even in its present dress we imagine the narrative will 
slightly disconcert the average schoolboy, but we are equally 
certain, once he has got into the swing of it, he will thoroughly 
appreciate the vigorous and homely treatment. The title 
is a somewhat elastic one, the stories of the Armada and of 
the ‘‘ Revenge ’’ being included, but for our part we are only 
glad to see them figure in the book. They belong to it in 
time, if not strictly in space. The illustrations are vigorous 
and the print much to be commended. The extreme narrow- 
ness of the margins gives the page a loaded look, though the 
reader himself will probably not complain. Bulk for bulk, 
the book contains nearly double the amount of many of the 
average Christmas books with their lavish margins and 
large type. 

‘In the Fighting Days at Sea”’, by Edward Fraser (Herbert and 
Daniel, 5s. net).—The byways of the history of the British 
Navy are nearly as glorious as the highways, and this is 
only natural. The men of Trafalgar were not the product 
of yesterday, but the inheritors of the traditions of a hundred 
fights, famous or obscure, that had preceded the victory of 
Nelson. Mr. Edward Fraser has done excellent work in 
putting together in a book some of the less known episodes, 
taking for his rallying points of interest ships with such 
well-known names as the ‘‘ Sovereign of the Seas’’, the 
‘‘ Foudroyant”’, the ‘‘ Fighting Téméraire’’, and the ‘‘ Saucy 
Arethusa”’. The history of the first-named is really the 
history of the rise of our modern Navy. Many a boy will be 
interested to learn that the Ship Money which ultimately cost 
King Charles his head went to the beginning of our present 
maritime greatness, in spite of the Little Englanders of the 
day. We are glad to note that the darker side is not ignored. 
The tragedy of Admiral Byng and the catastrophe of the 
‘* Prince George’’, which was burnt at sea, will show the 
youthful reader that it was not all beer and skittles in the 
Navy. The illustrations are excellent, the coloured one of 
the ‘‘ Victory ’’ being especially good. P 

‘*The Young Cavalier: a Story of the Civil Wars”, by Percy F. 
Westerman, illustrated by Gordon Browne R.I. (Pearson, 2s. 6d.). 
Humphrey Markham and his friend Ralph Granville are 
at school in the Isle of Wight when the Civil War breaks 
out. An harangue by the Roundhead Mayor of Newport 
decides the boys to attempt to return to Ashby Castle, 
Humphrey’s home, and they at once find themselves plunged 
into the thick of adventures. They take part in the battle of 
Edgehill, after which the friends separate, each going to his 
own home. Humphrey next joins an expedition in the 
West, is captured, takes refuge in a church steeple, and 
is rescued by the Cornish Royalists, among whom he finds 
Ralph Granville. Later, after a tussle he has with the 
villain of the story, Colonel Chaloner, a runaway horse 
jumps with him into the sea, and he is picked up by the 
‘‘Emma Farleigh’’. Returning home, where he is taken 
at first for a ghost, he participates in the siege of Ashby 
Castle. Reduced to extremes, he blows up the castle and 
retires his men by a secret passage. The last scene deals with 
an abortive rescue of the King from Carisbrooke Castle, after 
which the hero retires to France. The illustrations are 
meritorious. 

‘Out with the'Buccaneers”, by Tom Bevan (Partridge, 2s. 6d.). 
Sir John Barber, a gentleman-adventurer living in the time 
of Charles II., goes in search of a treasure to Central 
America. He is lost in the forest, the crew of his ship 
mutiny and join the buccaneers, putting ashore two men 
who decline to break their oath to their master. These men 
return to England, and tell their story to Sir John’s 
nephew and heir, who immediately fits out a ship and sails 
for the West. After many stirring adventures, which in- 
clude the attack and capture of Panama under Morgan, Sir 
John is found, and leads them to the treasure the hiding- 
place of which he has discovered. The story, written with 
commendable restraint, gives a vivid picture of the sea 
manners of the time. 

‘‘ Heroic Lives of the Nineteenth Century”, by Cyril Scuda- 
more (Routledge, 3s. 6d.).—There will always be an appreciative 
youthful public for biographies of distinguished men; and 
one can rarely go wrong in choosing such a book as a 
Christmas gift for a boy. The selection of heroes for the 
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book before us has been made with care. The lives of Nelson, 
Sir James Outram, Livingstone, and Sir Walter Scott will 
no doubt be known, at any rate in part, to most youngsters. 
But Hodson of Hodson’s Horse, Governor Eyre, Admiral 
Hobart Pasha, and Sir Richard Burton will probably be 
introduced for the first time to many of the readers of this 
book. 

‘* Captive Royal Children’, by G, I. Whitham ; illustrations from 
drawings by A. G. Walker (Wells Gardner, 68.).—T'he bea-roll 
of captive Royal children is confined to the portrait gallery 
of English Princes, with the exception of Llewellyn Prince 
of Wales and of King James of Scotland, who were both 
English captives, and Arthur of Brittany, the rightful heir 
to the English crown. Otherwise Mr. Whitham could hardly 
have excluded the little Dauphin of the French Revolution, 
one of the most pathetic figures in history. His list of 
prisoners comprises, among others, the children of Charles I., 
the Princess Elizabeth, Lady Jane Grey, and Courtenay of 
Devon. The last furnishes one of the most interesting of 
the least-known stories. Mr. Whitham tells his tale in a 
simple, direct fashion, making much use of dialogue. The 
book should stimulate historical curiosity. It is beautifully 
got-up. 

Fighting with Fremont’, by Everett McNeill (Chambers, 3s. 6d,), 
is a graphic and moving account of the adventures of Thure 
Conroyal, Kit Carson, Rex Holt, and others with Fremont 
in the taking of California from the Mexicans. Sharp 
encounters with Indians and grizzly bears lend variety to the 
narrative, and there are the usual rough and ready heroes, 
with an even rougher and readier humour—men who swear 
‘by the eternal Andrew Jackson !’’—to keep the fun going. 
Mr. MeNeill knows his California, and the local colour is 
true to the ’ forties. 

‘*The King’s Story Book”, ‘‘The Queen’s Story Book", ‘'The 
Prince’s Story Book’, ‘‘The Princesss Story Book", edited by 
Sir G. L. Gomme (Constable, 3s. 6d. each). 

Sir George Gomme is hardly entering the lists with 
Mr. Lang. These books are made up of romances, of kings, 
queens, princes and princesses taken from the pages of 
Seott, Lytton, Thackeray, Ainsworth, and others. Familiar 
passages from historical novels are reproduced, apparently 
for the special delectation of young people. Sir George 
Gomme hopes that the chapters he gives may induce his 
readers to turn to the originals. The desirability of present- 
ing detached pages from the best historical novels to the young 
reader is a matter of opinion. If it be desirable, then we 
can only say that Sir George Gomme has made as good a 
choice as could be wished, and no doubt this new quartette 
will be popular with a considerable section of the Christmas 
book-buying public. 

“Black Man’s Rock: a Story of the Basuto War (1879 81)”, 
by John Mackie (Nisbet, 2s. 6d.).—Mr. Mackie brings home to 
the present generation a now almost forgotten episode in our 
relations with South Africa. The efforts to collect the hut- 
tax ignited the spark which set Basutoland ablaze in a 
rebellion which cost many lives and was long in the quelling. 
The author’s account of the rebellion is a record of that 
heroism and devotion upon which the British Empire has 
been built, and his heroes, Jack and Percy Scott, acquit them- 
selves worthily of the traditions handed down to them. Had 
he relied solely on his imagination, unbased on historical 
data, Mr. Mackie, as he himself admits, could not have given 
to his readers so truthful or perhaps so vivid an impression 
of what he writes about. Though the tragic note naturally 
predominates, an element of fun and laughter is introduced 
hy an Irish sergeant, who has a happy knack of getting out 
of his troubles as quickly as he falls into them. 


‘Harald, First of the Vikings”, by Captain Charles Young 
(Harrap, 5s.).—The story of the Vikings is one which not only 
lends itself to romantic treatment, but has a fascination 
for a seafaring people, and Captain Young has drawn his 
material from a source which might be better known than it 
is to young readers. When the late Paul du Chaillu boldly 
proclaimed how much of the English ancestry and character 
is traceable to a Scandinavian rather than the legendary 
Angle origin, and how great-is our indebtedness to Scandi- 
navia for our maritime prowess and pioneering instincts, 
his views were considered in some high quarters heretical. 
But the heresy of yesterday has become the orthodoxy of 
to-day. Captain Young’s story of Harald is based on the 
Sagas and reliable authorities, and he has presented it in 
such a manner as to preserve the spirit of rude and barbarous 
romance which characterises the Sagas. At the same time he 
has made it attractive as well as informing to modern readers. 
The illustrations by Miss Gertrude Demain Hammond 
will be appreciated. 

“Rebels and Rogues”, by Tom Bevan (Nisbet, 5s.).—The 
scene of ‘‘ Rebels and Rogues’’, which deals with the troub- 


lous times of 1685, is laid in the Somersetshire fens. Willows 
Farm is the centre of intrigues against James by the sup- 
porters of Monmouth, and conspiracies, marchings to and 
fro, arrests and escapes, daring deeds and a happy ending, 
afford sufficient thrill for the most exacting readers of 
juvenile fiction. The tale recalls scenes and events of actual 
history, and its historical background will be an additional 
attraction to those who are always ready to tread anew well- 
known paths with unabated interest. The characters of 
Aunt Rhoda, strong-minded but impulsive and kind-hearted, 
an ardent supporter of the powers that be, and of Nancy 
Luttrell, the heroine, whose sympathies are with Monmouth, 
are well drawn, and the story of Nancy’s fortunes during the 
anxious days which followed Sedgemoor should appeal with 
equal strength to girls and boys. 


SCHOOL STORIES. 

‘‘Tom Brown's Schooldays” (Dent, 5s.) is, as Mr. Dent himself 
reminds us, the classic of school stories, and has taken its 
place for all time among the books boys will read whatever 
new favourites may appear. The present edition is a sub- 
stantial tribute to its enduring popularity. Mr. Louis Rhead 
has been specially to Rugby in order to draw a complete 
set of new illustrations: with the exception of one or two, 
perhaps, they are to be commended for their vigorous handling 
and their reproduction of the conditions which Tom Brown 
knew. Mr. W. D. Howells writes an introduction intended 
more especially for the American boy. He quaintly protests 
against the beer drinking and some other features characteris- 
tic of Tom Brown’s day, as though they were calculated to lead 
the ingenuous American boy astray. It is quite a relief 
to get Mr. Howells’ assurance that the American father can 
trust the American boy with ‘‘ Tom Brown ”’ and ** fear no 
hurt to his republicanism still less to his democracy ’’. 


“The Captain’s Chum”, by Ross Harvey (Unwin, 5s.).— 
Mr. Ross Harvey’s name is new to the list of writers of 
books for boys, and ‘‘ The Captain’s Chum ”’ shows promise 
that its author will become a popular favourite with those 
to whom stories of school life are attractive. His picture of 
school life at St. Helen’s has about it a reality which books 
of this nature sometimes lack, and his boy characters are 
skilfully and sympathetically drawn. The interest of the 
story centres round Raymond, whose election as captain was 
hailed with general acclamation, and his chum Baker. In 
Raymond's cupboard there is a skeleton known only to his 
chum, and what solid friendship and strength of character 
can achieve is shown when Baker is compelled to wrest the 
captaincy from Raymond. 

‘Study Number Eleven”, by Margaret Kilroy (Partridge, 2s. 6d.) 
repudiates the idea that girls’ schools of to-day are 
in the prevailing schoolgirl phrase, ‘‘soppy”’ places. In 
fact, the almost laborious virility of the talk, with its ex- 
ceedingly brainy slang, suggests that the author has feared 
‘* soppiness ’? more than she fears a suggestion of Kipling. 
This does not spoil the story, which is really one of the best 
school tales of the year. It may be read with real interest, 
and its avoidance of old clichés admired. 

‘The Schoolgirl Princess", by Arthur Wyatt (Nisbet, 2s. 6d.), 
has an impersonation in it of a princess, a device which, if 
not already worked to death, should surely be gasping out 
its final breath. 

‘* A Schoolgirl in Moscow”’, by May Baldwin (Chambers, 5s.),— 
Miss Baldwin sends Nina Hamilton to school in Moscow at 
a most exciting time, when revolution is in the air, when 
conspiracy is suspected wherever two or three meet together, 
and when bombs go off most inconveniently. The fortunes 
of the Hamiltons get mixed up with those of the revolu- 
tionaries, and Nina prevents her friend Olga, who has been 
drawn into the Nihilists’ net, from becoming a party to a 
great crime. Miss Baldwin knows Moscow, and the story 
derives a fresh element of interest from the obvious touches 
of local colour. It is illustrated by Mr. W. Rainey. 


‘‘The New Girl at St. Chad's’, by Angela Brazil (Blackie, 3s. 6d.), 
is a story of a delightful Ivish girl, who plays pranks and 


escapes punishment, and does a fine action to shield her ~ 


brother, only to find herself accused of common theft. There 
is thus plenty of excitement as well as amusement, and the 
book will be immensely popular with girls who object to the 
namby-pamby. Miss Angela Brazil believes in giving girls, 
so far as opportunity serves, stories which are as full of life 
and spirit as most boys’ books. 

‘* A Fourth-Form Friendship "’, by Angela Brazil (Blackie, 2s. 6d.) 
If the girls in ‘‘ A Fourth-Form Friendship” are not so 
realistically modern as many in this season’s stories, they 
are also less slangy and ‘“‘ Stalky ’’-like. The ‘‘ friendship ”’ 
of the title is not over-sentimental, nor sickly. The little 
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THE BEST BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 


Kindly write to Messrs METHUEN for their new Illustrated Circular of Christmas Presents. When you go to your 
bookseller, ask to see Messrs. Methuen’s New Books. There will be something for every reader. If they are not in stock 
kindly write to Messrs. Methuen, who will send you full particulars.” 

If you can only afford a shilling, you will find no better or cheaper books than METHUEN’S SHILLING NOVELS 
and SHILLING LIBRARY. Among the former you can buy for this sum stories by Marie Corelli, Stanley Weyman, 
Mr. and Mrs. Williamson, and Robert Hichens, and in the latter are the most popular books of Oscar Wilde and Maurice 


Maeterlinck, and Lives of Stevenson and Ruskin. 


FOR LOVERS OF BEAUTIFUL BOOKS 


THE BLUE BIRD. A Fairy Play in Six Acts. 
By MAURICE MAETERLINCK. Translated by A. 
TEIXEIRA DE MATTOS. With 25 Illustrations in Colour. 
Crown 4to. gilt top, 21s. net. [Second Edition. 

“Only a true artist, sure of himself, could have entirely succeeded as you 
have done. These pictures, full of mysterious force, will never leave my 
memory. — Extract jrom Letter to Artist by M. MAETERLINCK. 

The illustrations are poetic, graceful, delicate in conception, admirably 
drawn.” —T ruth. 

A lovely setting to a lovely dream.” —World. 

. We cannot imagine anything more to the purpose than Mr. Cayley 

a $ pictures. They are charming; it is the only word.”—Evening 

Ota ard, 


FOR LOVERS OF LIFE 

DEATH. By Maurice Maeteruinck. Translated 
by A. TEIXEIRA DE MATTOS. Fcap 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 
[Third Edition in the press. 


“A piece of literature which has all the charm of the author's gentle and 
courageous personality.” —Morning Post. 

“* A grave and luminous essay on a great subject by a great writer and brave 
thinker.”—Ondooker. 


FOR LOVERS OF FIRESIDE PHILOSOPHY 


OLD LAMPS FOR NEW. By E. V. Lucas. 
Fcap 8vo. gilt top, 5s. [ Zhird Edition. 
‘It is all brought together by the atmosphere of urbane humour, of leisure 


and good literature, and quickened by the gift of penetrating but very kindly 
observation.” — 7imes. 


“* Mr. Lucas has the light and deft hand of the essayist, in the true and 
Lamb-like significance of the word.” — Westminster Gazette. 


‘* Ask also for Mr. Lucas’ other books—‘* The Open Road,” etc. 


FOR LOVERS OF GOOD ESSAYS 


FIRST AND LAST. By Hivatre 
Feap 8vo. gilt top, 5s. 


_ ‘‘Every collection of Mr. Belloc’s essays is a cornucopia of ideas and 
impressions.” —Odserver. 


Ask to see Mr. Belloc’s other Essays. 


FOR LOVERS .OF ADVENTURE 


JOHN BOYES, KING OF THE WA- 
KIKUYU. By JOHN BOYES. With 12 Illustrations and 
a Map. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


“Tt may be doubted whether ry, man of modern time has had such a career 
of adventure. . . A narrative of blunt and vivid force.” — 7imes. 

“‘ A singularly vivid, interesting and direct story of one of the strangest 
adventures that an Englishman has ever achieved.”—Zvening News. 


FOR LOVERS OF THEIR CHILDREN 


THE WIND IN THE WILLOWS. By 
KENNETH GRAHAME, Author of ‘‘ The Golden Age.” 
Crown 8vo. 6s. [Stxth Edition in the press. 

“Absolutely delightfnl. It abounds in exquisite verbal descriptions.” 
Country Live. 

“*A fascinating book for children: a charming book for grown-ups.”: 
Outlook. 


FOR LOVERS OF ‘“ BOHEMIA” 


JIMMY GLOVER: His Book. By James 
M. GLOVER. With 18 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
[Fourth Edition in the press. 


THE WOMEN OF SHAKESPEARE. By 
FRANK HARRIS. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
“‘ This brilliant and provocative book is a « y which challenges by 
its daring insight and its frank psychology.”-— Vation. 
Ash also to see volumes of ‘* The Arden Shakespeare,” each 2s. 6d. 
net, and the beautiful Little Quarto Shakespeare in leather, each 
Is. et. 


FOR LOVERS OF ART 


THE ART OF THE ROMANS. By H. B. 
WALTERS. With a Photogravure and 71 Plates. Wide 
Royal 8vo. gilt top, 15s. net. [Classics of Art. 

“ The story of Roman Art, as revealed in this volume, is of immense interest. 
Glasgow Herald. 


WOOD SCULPTURE. By Acrrep MaskeELL, 
F.S.A., Author of ‘* Ivories.” With 60 Plates. Wide Royal 
8vo. gilt top, 25s. net. [ Zhe Connoisseur’s Library. 


ETCHINGS. By Freperick Wepmore. With 


44 Illustrations in Collotype. Wide Royal 8vo. gilt top, 
25s. net. [ Zhe Connoisseur’s Library. 
‘* A book which is bound to become the indispensable companion of every 
lover of etching.” —Padd Mall Gasette. 
‘In interpretation of his subjects Mr. Wedmore never fails of imaginative 
sympathy or subtle truth of expression.” —Standard, 
Ask also to see volumes of ** The Connoisseur’s Library,” each 
25s. net. ‘* The Classics of Art,” at various prices ; and * Little 
Books on Art,” each 2s. 6d. net. 


FOR LOVERS OF BILLIARDS 


THE COMPLETE BILLIARD PLAYER. 
By CHARLES ROBERTS. With 27 Illustrations and 285 
Diagrams. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 

“Mr. Roberts seems to have produced the best treatise extant for the 
beginner. ‘The exercises are admirably graduated.” — 7 

Lf you wish to give presents to sporting friends ask to see the 
volumes of ** The Complete Series” which is a splendid library 
of sport and games. 


THE GREAT NOVEL OF THE YEAR 


THE LIFE EVERLASTING: A Reality 
of Romance, By MARIE CORELLI. Crown 8vo. 6s, 
[Fifth Edition in the Press. 


A distinguised author says: ‘There are thousands of people—I might sa) 
millions—who feel and believe as does Miss Corelli; and to them ‘ The Life 
Everlasting’ will be a revelation, and they will read it and devour it as some 
people read and devour the Bible or as others read and devour the Rubaiyat of 
old Omar.” 


THE RISING SUN 


HILDA LESSWAYS. By Arno_p Bennett, 
Author of ‘* Clayhanger.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 
[Seventh Edition in the Press. 
“Mr. Bennett has qualities which place him in the forefront of living 


“Itis full of the pity and beauty of life. It is ennobling, assuaging, 


restoring, and healing in its vision of existence."—Star. 


“Its minute and laborious analysis of one character must give ‘ Hilda 
Lessways’ a high place in the list of Mr. Bennett's already amazing achieve- 
ments.” —Punch, 


THE NOVEL FOR SPORTSMEN 


DAN RUSSEL THE FOX. By E. ©. 
SOMERVILLE & MARTIN ROSS, Authors of ‘Some 
Experiences of an Irish R.M.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 

[Fourth Edition in the Press. 


‘A sporting novel, rich in humour, character, sentiment, and romarce, 
and written in the authors’ inimitable style.” —Spectator. 

‘“* The book is one long delight—but not long enough.”—Zvening Standard. 

“ A wholly delightful excursion into Ireland. . . . The savour and flavour 
and spirit of the Irish countryside set for sport.” — Zimes. 


SIX GOOD NOVELS 


MRS. MAXON PROTESTS (3) ANTHONY Hope 
UNDER WESTERN EYES (2) JoserpH CONRAD 
GOD AND THE KING (3) MARJORIE BOWEN 
LALAGE’S LOVERS (3) G. A. BIRMINGHAM 
PETER AND JANE (3) S. MACNAUGHTAN 
THE UNOFFICIAL HONEYMOON (6) 

WYLLARDE 


The figure in brackets denotes the number of editions printed 
or in the press. 


METHUEN & Co., Ltd., 36 Essex Street, London, W.C, 
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bit at the end, where Mabel improves the occasion, is highly 
unschoolgirlish: but there are worse things for juveniles 
than direct moral influences. They may think them priggish, 
but they prefer them to vague and subtle conclusions or to 
no conclusions at all. 


“Ezekiel”, by Lucy Pratt (Ham-Smith)—If and when 
the difficulties of the American negro dialect are overcome, 
this pleasant little tale of a small coloured boy’s school 
adventures will please. Ezekiel’s stories told ‘‘out of his 
own head ’’, read aloud by their elders, will certainly grip 
the attention of the little ones. We do not know whether 
Ezekiel, with his active imagination, is drawn from life, but 
we should think it probable; anyway, he is very real, and 
no one, young or old, will be the worse for making his 
acquaintance. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


‘The Secret Garden”, by Frances Hodgson Burnett (Heinemann, 
6s.).—Mrs. Burnett is? apparently convinced, and very rightly, 
of the paramount importance of fresh air for the healthy 
up-bringing of the young, and enforces and exemplifies her 
theories in this story of how two children, one a peevish, 
selfish little girl, the other an hysterical, hypochondriacal 
little boy, become healthy, happy, normal little beings 
through their absorption in a secluded garden of which they 
alone know the secret entrance, and their consequent enjoy- 
ment of continual open-air exercise. The story is pleasant 
and readable, and has a most healthy, breezy tone. ‘The 
illustrations by Charles Robinson are charming. 


“The Wonderful Garden”, by E. Nesbit (Macmillan, 6s.).— 
The three. C’s, a nice, fresh, natural boy and two girls, 
having found in their uncle’s library two medisval books of 
spells and charms and herbal remedies, proceed to try 
enchantments of a comparatively harmless and beneficial 
nature on themselves and their friends. Owing to fortunate 
coincidences of events, their magic is apparently successful, 
and as they are kind-hearted children they contrive to be 
quite useful with their spells. The pictures by H. R. Millar 
are descriptive and cheerful. 


“Queery Leary Nonsense’’, compiled by Lady Strachey (Mills 
and Boon, 3s. 6d, net).—It is to be doubted whether Lear would 
have been pleased by the publication of these very hasty 
drawings, some of them sketches in letters, pen and ink 
grotesques which, however welcome and delightful to the 
recipient, are hardly worthy of reproduction. Lord Cromer 
contributes an interesting preface, together with several 
illustrated letters, and some twenty coloured drawings of 
birds. 


‘‘Sylvia’s Travels”, by Constance Armfield, illustrated by 
Maxwell Armfield (Dent, 6s. net), is a pretty and successful 
example of collaboration. The pictures are as important as 
the text. Mr. Armfield has seldom done work more imagina- 
tive than the plate facing page 236, or more delightfully 
amusing than the ‘‘ Travellers at Rabbit Inn’’. 


‘Under the Wolf's Fell”, by Dorothea Moore (Partridge, 5s.), 
tells of Jacobites, and half unconsciously plotting and “‘ pre- 
tending’’ little maidens. Hope is rather a nice little person, 
from the moment when she conveys a roll of incriminating 
papers in a cake until the moment when she forswears all 
claim to royalty. It is perhaps unlikely that a girl of fifteen 
should be treated as a baby in the early eighteenth century, 
but there is no glaring improbability anywhere. 


““A Daughter of the West”, by Morice Gerard (Partridge, 
2s. 6d.), has a rather far-fetched plot, in which the foundling 
girl turns out to be the missing heiress, and fit bride for the 
son of the local magnate, etc. There are good bits, here 
and there, and the story is quite pleasantly written; but 
Mr. Morice Gerard has not wasted much effort over it, and 
has often done better work. 


“The Doings of Dorothea”, by Olivia Powell (Blackie, 3s. 6d.), 
depends a good deal on mere coincidence. That Dorothea 
should have stumbled across the Braintree family, of all 
others, is rather improbable. Still, the school part is well 
done. Peggy is an engaging minx, and Dorothea a nice, 
natural child. The style is very pleasant, and rather indi- 
cates that the author could write readable novels if she 
chose. The pictures (by Mr. Frank E. Wiles) are attrac- 
tive, especially ‘‘ The end of the quarrel ’’. 


‘* Miss Elizabeth's Family”, by Kent Carr (Partridge, 2s.).—‘ Kent 
Carr ’’ wrote the best boys’ book last year: this year we have 
none from his pen, but a story of orphan children left to 
the tender mercies of ‘‘ Miss Elizabeth’’, their father’s 
second cousin. It is an unpretentious effort, yet full of 
pathos and admirable character-study both of old and young. 


BLACKIE’S LIST. 


A New Colour Book by FLORENCE HARRISON. 
Guinevere and other Poems by 
Alfred, Lord Tennyson. 


Illustrated in Colour and Line by FLORENCE HARRISON. 
24 Coloured and 12 Black and White Illustrations, with 
Decorative Headings and Tailpieces. Large 4to, cloth gilt, 
gilt top, 12s. 6d, net. 


PIONEERS oF EMPIRE SERIES 


EDITED BY 
Sir HARRY JOHNSTON, G.C.M.G., K.C.B. 
Deeds that won the Empire and the men 
who did them recorded by an Empire-builder. 
PIONEERS IN WEST AFRICA. 
By Sir HARRY JOHNSTON, G.C.M.G., K.C.B. With 
8 Coloured Illustrations by the Author, together with Maps 
and other Illustrations in Black and White. Demy 8vo, cloth 
extra, 6S. 


PIONEERS IN CANADA. 


(Uniform with the above.) 


By CAPTAIN BRERETON. 
THE HERO OF PANAMA: A Tale of the Great Canal. 


6s. 
UNDER THE CHINESE DRAGON: A Tale of Mongolia. 


5s. 
TOM STAPLETON, THE BOY SCOUT. With a ecom- 
mendation by Lieut.-General Sir ROBERT BADEN- 
POWELL. 3s. 6d. 


By HARRY COLLINGWOOD. 

A MIDDY OF THE KING. A Romance of the Old 
British Navy. 5s. 

THE ADVENTURES OF DICK MAITLAND. A Tale of 
Unknown Africa. 3s. 6d. 


By ROSA MULHOLLAND. 
FAIR NOREEN: The Story of a Girl of Character. 6s. 


By BESSIE MARCHANT. 
A GIRL OF DISTINCTION: A Tale of the Karroo. 5s. 
HOUSE GIRLS: An Australian Story. 
s, 6d. 
By ANGELA BRAZIL. 
THE NEW GIRL AT ST. CHAD’S: A Story of School 
Life. 3s. 6d. 
By LILIAN F. WEVILL. 
BETTY’S NEXT TERM. 8s. 6d. 
By OLIVER FOWELL. 
THE DOINGS OF DOROTHEA: A School Tale. 3s. 6d. 


BEAUTIFUL ENGLAND. 


A New Series of ARTISTIC COLOUR BOOKS. 


Feap. 4to, bound in boards, with Coloured Panel; each volume 
containing 12 Full-page Illustrations in Colour, 2s. each net. 
Presentation edition in levant grained leather or smooth lamb- 
skin, 3s. 6d. each net. 


OXFORD - - By F. D. How. 

THE ENGLISH LAKES -_ By A. G. Brap.ey. 
CANTERBURY : By Canon DANKs. 
SHAKESPEARE-LAND ..- By WALTER JERROLD. 
THE THAMES - - By G. E. MiTrTon. 
WINDSOR CASTLE - By EpwarD THOMAS. 
WINCHESTER - - By Srpney HEATH. 
THE ISLE OF WIGHT - By Epwarp THoMas. 
CAMBRIDGE - - 3y NoEL BARWELL. 


NORWICH & THE BROADS By Watter JERROLD. 
THE HEART OF WESSEX _ By Sipney HEATH. 

THE PEAK DISTRICT - By R. Murray GILcnrist. 
THE CORNISH RIVIERA -_ By Sipney HEeatn. 


DICKENS-LAND By J. A. 
CHESTER. By CHARLEs EDWARDES. 
YORK - - By GEorGE BENsON. 


Illustrated by Mr. E. W. HASLEHUST. 


A COLOURED BOOKLET POST FREE 


containing Reproductions of some of the Coloured Plates and full 
particulars of all Gift Books, will be sent on application to the 
Publishers. 


BLACKIE & SON, Ltd., 50 OLD BAILEY, E.C. 


cae ALL NEW HONOURS conferred in 


Thin Paper Edition), half weight and thickness of 
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1912 Edition. 
THE 


{STANDARD PEERAGE VOLUME. 


PUBLISHED IN THREE CENTURIES. 


connection with the recent Coronation and 
other Ceremonies. 


COMPANIONACE 


Also an Appendix of Royal Warrant Holders. 


(All Alphabetically arranged.) 


Illustrated 


Clear, 
Accurate, with 
and easy of Armorial 
Reference. Engravings 


Enlarged to 2,525 pp. 


A very mine of information (including 
Addresses) regarding all living Titled Persons, 
and the Members of the Collateral Branches of 
all Peers and Baronets; also regarding Bishops, 
Privy Councillors, Knights and Companions of 
the Various Orders, Precedency, Coronation 

Ceremony, Formal Modes of Address, &c. 


Cloth gilt (Royal Edition), 31s, 6d. net; or in 
2 vols., 16s. 6d. net each. Limp morocco (Special 


the Royal Editions, 50s, net. 


London: DEAN & SON, LTD., 160d Fleet Street. 


POETRY OF THE YEAR 


EMBLEMS OF LOVE 
By LASCELLES ABERCROMBIE 
net 


5s. 


On the appearance of Mr, Abercrombie’s first volume, 
“* Interludes and Poems,” some three years ago, he was pro- 
claimed by Mr. Roiert Bridges (The Nation), Mr. Edward 
Thomas (Daily Chronicle), Mr. John Masefield (Daily 
News), Mr. A. F. Wallis (Evening Standara), West- 
minster Gazette, Manchester Gaurdian, The Spectator, 
The Atheneum, The Bookman, and the Daily Telegraph 
as a “ great poet,” a “ noble poet,” an “ original poet,” and a 
“ new force in poetry”; whilst the Times said :-—“A remark- 
able work, and we shall look with peculiar anticipation for 
its successor” ; and the Pall Mali Gazette :—“ The poet is 
one whose future work will be eagerly looked for.” It is 
believed that Mr. Abercrombie’s new volume will surprise 
even his previous admirers. [Ready Wednesday. 


PSYCHE 
3s. 6d. net By FRANCIS COUTTS 
“ The fruit of a cultivated mind alive to the loveliness 
of Nature.”—DatiLy Matt. 


LOVE POEMS 

By ALFRED AUSTIN 
In Cloth, 1s. 6d. net ; in Leather, 28. net. 
Uniform with the Lovers’ Library Volumes, including 
the Love Poems of Shelley, Robert Browning, Edmund 
Holmes, Tennyson, Landor, E. B. Browning, Burns, 
Suckling, Herrick, W. S. Blunt, Shakespeare, Byron, and 

Love Songs from the Greek. > 


THE INN OF DREAMS 


3s, 6d. net By OLIVE CUSTANCE 
POEMS 
5s. net By MAURICE BARING 


POETRY for PRESENTS 


POEMS OF WILLIAM WATSON 


2 vols. 9s. net 

POEMS OF ERNEST DOWSON 
5s. net 

POEMS OF ALICE MEYNELL 
3s. 6d. net 


LATER POEMS OF ALICE MEYNELL 
2s. Gd. net 


POEMS OF A. C. BENSON 
5s. net 


THE CITY OF THE SOUL 
By LORD ALFRED DOUGLAS 
New Edition, 5s. net 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 


OTHER PEOPLE 
By CHARLES DANA GIBSON 


HONEY BEE , 
5s. By ANATOLE FRANCE 


Mrs. John Lane’s Translation. With 16 Beautiful 
Coloured Designs by Florence Lundborg. 


HENRIETTA TAKING NOTES 
6s. A Novel by E. CROSBY HEATH 


JOHN LANE 
THE BODLEY HEAD LONDON AND NEW YORK 
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Mr. Wm. Xeinemann’s New Books 


INDIA UNDER CURZON 


(2nd Impression. ) 


By LOVAT FRASER. 


IN NORTHERN 


Fully Illustrated, with Maps, Plans, &c. 


By Dr. F. NANSEN, G.C.V.O. 


Daily News.— A work of historical research wide in its scope, thorough, masterly.” 
Daily Telegraph.—** A work at once of deep interest and lasting value.” 


AND AFTER. 


16s, net. 


MISTS. 
2vols. 30s. net. 


Sat. Review.—‘** A delightful piece of literature.” 
Scotsman.——** A work of engrossing interest.” 


THROUGH TRACKLESS LABRADOR. 


By H. HESKETH PRICHARD. 


Fully Illustrated. 15s, net. 


The Observer.—** Mr. Prichard has an excellent turn for easy and vivid narrative, and his picture of the desolation of the land is fascinating 


in its strangeness. . . . He has written an admirable book. 
and it has a literary style very uncommon in books of travel.” 


It is well arranged. 


It is clear and informing. It is extraordinarily interesting, 


ART AND ILLUSTRATION. 


SIEGFRIED AND THE TWILIGHT OF THE GODS. 


By RICHARD WAGNER. 


Illustrated in Colour by ARTHUR RACKHAM. 
THE RHINEGOLD AND THE VALKYRIE. 


PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED UNIFORM. 


Translated by MARGARET ARMOUR. 


15s, net. 


Standard.—** Mr. Rackham is a subtle and interesting interpreter of Wagner’s genius. The poetry, fancy, and quaintness of the epic he 
” 


follows with unerring skill and unfailing interest for beauty. . . . 


THE SENSITIVE PLANT. 


By P. B. SHELLEY. 


Illustrated in Colour by CHAS. ROBINSON. 


Introduction by EDMUND GOSSE, LL.D. 


15s. net. 


Freeman’s Journal. --** The illustrations are ideal, characterised by lightness and clearness with delicate colouring.and poetic beauty.” 


Outlook.— The descriptions are well written. 


British Weekly. —* It will be one of the favourite gift-books this season.” 


LIFE OF J. McNEILL WHISTLER. 
By E, R. and J. PENNELL. Cheaper Edition, with new matter and Illustrations. 


Scotsman.—** Mr. and Mrs, Pennell have never done better work than this. As it stands, the monograph is more than ever attractive.” 


CATHEDRAL CITIES OF ITALY. 
By W. W. COLLINS, R.I. 


As a gift-book for people of taste the volume could not well be improved upon.” 


Ivol. 12s, 6d. net. 


Illustrated. 16s, net. 


PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED UNIFORM 


By E. GORDON CRAIG. Fully Illustrated. 6s, net. Edition 


de Luxe, 25s. net. 


THE BIOGRAPHY OF JOHN 
GIBSON, R.A. 


Edited by T. MATTHEWS. Illustrated. 10s, 6d, net. 


Sheffield Daily Telegraph.— Written with an ingenuousness and naiveté that 
are irresistible.” 


THE BOOK OF BURIED TREASURE 
By R. D. PAINE. Fully Illustrated. 108, net. 
Evening Standard.—‘ A fascinating subject worthily handled.” 
THE RAILWAY CONQUEST OF 
THE WORLD. 
By F. A. TALBOT. Fully Illustrated. 6s, net. 


THE WAR GOD. 

By ISRAEL ZANGWILL. 2s. 6d, net. 

The Great Engravers. 
Artistic Reproductions of Their Principal Works. Edited by 
ARTHUR M. HIND. 2, 6d, net each. 

(:) DURER;; (2) MANTEGNA; (;)J.R. SMITH; 

(4) WATTEAU ; (;) GOYA; (6) VAN DYCK. 


Little Books About Old 


Furniture. 
By J. P. BLAKE and A. E. REVEIRS-HOPKINS. Illustrated. 
Each 2s, 6d, net. 


(1) TUDOR TO STUART; (2) QUEEN ANNE. 


THREE NEW AUTOBIOGRAPHIES 
HAIL AND FAREWELL. I. AVE! 


By GEORGE MOORE. 6s, 
Westminster Gazette.— George Moore is- always an artist. 
the book was a sheer joy. It is true literature.” 


T.P.'s Weekly. —** No modern writer gives one the impression of the revelation 
of personality so clearly as this brilliant novelist and critic of life.” 


MY VAGABONDAGE. 


By J. E. PATTERSON. (2nd Imp.) 8s, 6d, net. 


ONE OF THE MULTITUDE. 


By GEORGE ACORN. Preface by A. C. BENSON, M.A. Ge, 


THE COLLECTED POEMS OF 
EDMUND GOSSE. 5s. net. 


1 h 


The Scotsman.—‘‘ Lovers of poetry will cong t 
appearance of the older books in this collective form.” 


The reading of 


Ives on the 


NEW 6s. NOVELS 


MAIDS’ MONEY Mrs. H. DupENEY 
LAURA CAROLINE GROSVENOR 
THE REWARD OF VIRTUE AMBER REEVES 
A LIKELY STORY Wm. DE MorGAN 
JUGGERNAUT E. F. BENSON 
ZULEIKA DOBSON Max BEERBOHM 
THE PILGRIM KAMANITA Kart 
LOVE LIKE THE SEA J. E. PatTerRsoNn 
THE SECRETGARDEN Mrs. Hopcson BurNneEtTT 


(Illustrated in Colour by CHARLES ROBINSON). 


THE DOP DOCTOR (Imp) RicHaRD DEHAN 


WM. HEINEMANN, 21 BEDFORD STREET, W.C. 


Printed for the Proprietors by Sportiswoope & Co. Ltp., 5 New-street Square, E.C., and Published by RecinaLp WEBSTER Pas, at the Office, ro King Street, 
Covent Garden, in the Parish of St. Paul, in the County of London.—Saturday, 9 December, 1911. 


: ViscouNT MILNER in the Zimes: ‘‘ The book is, indeed, much more than a biography of Lord Curzon as Viceroy. The author ranges widely and 
boldly over the whole field of Indian politics. . . . presented in a more complete form, or with greater candour, than by any previous writer.” 
CATHEDRAL CITIES OF (:) FRANCE (2) SPAIN (3) ENGLAND, 


